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IF YOU TAKE 


BEECHAW’S PILLS you will find that it will pay you. You will gain by doing 
so. In return for the small outlay which a box of the pills costs, you will ensure a 
healthy stomach and regular action of the liver and bowels, resulting in good diges- 
tion, pure blocd, and a feeling of general tonicity. Health is the best wealth, and it 
is surely remunerative to exchange the weariness and depression, which always 
accompany the reverse condition, for the vigour and activity of physical well-being. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


are a safe, simple, well-tried medicine of incalculable value for the relief and 

cure of all irregularities of the bowels, stomach, liver, and kidneys. Most of the 

ills that flesh is heir to arise from the neglect of those organs. An occasional dose 

of BEECHAWM’S PILLS will promote their regular action, and by removing the 

first causes of disease will prevent the establishment cf grave disorders. At home 

or abroad, on business or pleasure, you should never be without BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. Always have a box at hand, for 


iT WILL PAY YOU. 


Sold everywhere in Boxes, price Is. 13d. (56 pills) and 2s. 9d. (168 pills). 
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THE Municipality of Barcelona propose to 
hold an International Art Exhibition this 
year in that city, from April 23 to July 15, 
and it may again be opened in September 
and October. The Exhibition will comprise 
the fine arts and art crafts generally. The 
time for receiving exhibits will extend from 
March 15 to 30. Copies of the regulations 
may be obtained from the Spanish Consul- 
General in London, Senior Joaquin M. Torroja, 
40, Trinity Square, E.C. 








The feast of St. Clement was celebrated at 
Rome on November 24, and the subterranean 
church which was discovered some fifty years 
ago beneath the twelfth-century church of 
that name (situated between the Colosseum 
and St. John Lateran) was illuminated, so 
that the wonderful frescoes, which date from 
the fifth to the eleventh century, could be 
better enjoyed. This church, or rather these 
churches, are among the most interesting in 
all Rome, including foundations which date 
frém Republican and Imperial times ; the 
remains of an ancient Roman house, erected 
—as the brickwork shows—during the first 
fifty years of the Christian era, and almost 
unquestionably the home of St. Clement ; 
the early Christian Basilica (or lower church, 
as it is now called), mentioned by St. Jerome 
in 392; a large Mithraic temple, containing 
an altar to that god, to whose worship the 
sanctuary must have been perverted during 
one of the Christian persecutions ; and the 
VOL. III. 





very interesting upper church, in which, 
besides the beautiful marble choir screen 
and pulpits—translated from the earlier 
church—are to be found the epoch-making 
frescoes by Masaccio, possibly also by his 
master Masolino, whose work ushered in the 
great development of the Quattrocentists. 
‘The excavations which brought to light the 
earlier church, St. Clemenf’s house, and the 
Mithraic temple, were carried out by the un- 
tiring efforts of the late prior of the adjoining 
monastery of the Irish Dominicans, Father 
Mulhooly, and it is sad to know that a heavy 
and continuous inflow of water, consequent 
on the new drainage system of Rome and the 
extremely low level at which the earlier 
buildings are situated, is now imperilling 
even the structural safety of the whole 
church, and is year by year destroying the 
frescoes, which from an historical and archzeo- 
logical point of view are priceless. 

A plan has been prepared by Mr. Mills, 
an able engineer, which would thoroughly 
drain the lower church and put an end to 
this distressing state of affairs. .The city 
authorities have approved the project, and 
only money is required to carry it out. An 
influential committee of .all denominations 
of clergymen and of archeologists, under 
the presidency of the British ambassador, 
has been formed in Rome to raise the neces- 
sary funds. ‘The work is estimated to cost 
about £1,500, and over £100 has already 
been raised locally. The rector of the church, 
the Rev. J. T. Crotty, O.P., appeals to all 
lovers of ancient monuments, Christian and 
Pagan, to help the committee to raise the 
required sum. Subscriptions may be sent 
tothe Western Branch of the Bank of England, 
Burlington Gardens, to the British Consul, 
or to the rector direct. 


+ oe & 
“ By the generosity of Dr. F. Parkes Weber,” 
says the Atheneum of December 1, “the 
trustees of the British Museum have acquired 
a most remarkable numismatic collection. 
Dr. Weber placed his cabinet in the hands 
of the authorities of the museum, with per- 
mission to select everything that might be 
deemed desirable, and as a result no fewer 
than 5,551 pieces have been added to the 
national collection. The donor's tastes in 
numismatics were most catholic, and the 
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objects selected represent all branches of 
the study, from the early coinage of the 
Greeks and Chinese down to the modern 
revival of the medallic art. Numerically 
regarded, the importance of the donation, 
perhaps, consists especially in the modern 
medals, and it can no longer be said that 
artists such as David d’Angers, Roty, and 
Scharff are unrepresented in the British 
Museum. But from an artistic point of view 
the chief treasures are two fine leaden 
specimens of medals by the greatest of all 
medallists, Vittore Pisano, and, for those to 
whom the German medal of the middle of 
the sixteenth century appeals, a unique 
portrait of the famous Paracelsus. Among 
the curiosities of the collection may be 
reckoned sections illustrating token coinages, 
primitive forms of currency, the technical 
processes of die engraving and casting, and 
methods of forgery. Dr. Weber’s munificent 
gift constitutes one of the most valuable 
additions which have ever fallen to the lot 
of the department of coins and medals in the 
British Museum.” 


The sale of a quantity of arms and armour, 
and numerous hunting trophies, collected 
by Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, attracted 
a large number of people to Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson’s auction-rooms in Leicester 
Square on November 22. The most im- 
portant piece was a pikeman’s suit of the 
time of James I., which brought in a sum 
of 224 guineas, while five similar suits were 
disposed of for an aggregate of 934 guineas. 
There were numerous items reminiscent of 
Lord Wolseley’s experiences on the African 
continent, several Dervish swords being sold 
for an average of 23s. apiece, and a large 
Zulu shield for 26s. The hunting trophies 
fetched very small sums. 
+ ¢ 

Herne Bay experienced a tremendous whirl- 
wind on Saturday, November 17. Shortly 
afterwards, a man walking along the beach 
from Whitstable saw the tusk of a mammoth 
protruding from the sand. After digging it 
out, he found the companion tusk. One of 
them is almost complete, and measures 
4 feet 11 inches round the curve, and 3 feet 
4 inches across from tip to tip. The tusks 
are now in the possession of Mr. E. W. 





Turner, M.A., of Herne Bay College. 
Similar remains were discovered at Hampton, 
Herne Bay, some years ago. 


Mr. G. Montagu Benton, of Chesterton, 
Cambridge, writes: “ During the restoration 
of the church of SS. Mary and Andrew, 
Whittlesford, near Cambridge, in 1905, some 
wall-paintings, in a mutilated condition, were 
brought to light, which, although not of 
great importance, are worthy of record. 
They were situated above the chancel arch, 
and consisted of three paintings, one above 
the other. The first, from the description 
given of ‘naked figures in black outline, 
representing souls and some angels on a red 
ground,’ evidently depicted the ‘Doom’; 
a fragment has been preserved at the north 
end. Immediately under this, the second 
painting, in a fragmentary state, was revealed, 
of the same character and style as the pre- 
ceding, but with a blue ground. Beneath 
this, covered by 3 inches of rubble, lay the 
yet earlier painting, a simple design of 
pomegranates, including a shield of arms 
bearing three escallops, interesting on account 
of its obvious connection with one of those 
on the tower battlements. This painting, 
which fortunately it was found possible to 
preserve, probably dates from the fourteenth 


century.” 
¢ ¢ 


The same correspondent also reports the 
discovery of other wall-paintings at Alpheton, 
Suffolk. He says: “ In 1904 a wall-painting 
was discovered on the north wall of the 
nave of the church of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Alpheton, near Long Melford. It repre- 
sents the favourite allegorical subject of 
St. Christopher (size, 11 feet by 6 feet 
6 inches), and is of the usual conventional 
design ; the Saint’s staff is invisible, but the 
main outlines of the picture are easily trace- 
able. As usual, it faces the south door, in 
accordance with the well-known medizval 
superstition, that if a person looked on a 
representation of this Saint he would, at 
least for that day, be preserved from a 
violent death. Near to it are traces ot 
another. wall-painting, possibly the Annun- 
ciation. The rector, the Rev. H. H. Bartrum, 
would be very glad to communicate with 
anyone who could advise him as to the 


























judicious touching up of the first-named 
painting. Other discoveries have recently 
been made by the rector in this church, 
including a stoup in the south porch, and 
the rood-loft staircase, which has been 
blocked up since 1839.” 


A correspondent of the County Gentleman 
mentions that corn is still threshed with the 
flail on some of the Cumberland farms, 
though it is being gradually replaced by 
more modern methods. Accompanying the 
letter, which appeared in the issue of 
November 17, was a photograph showing a 
farmer of the Dales, flail in hand, “ who 
daily threshes the supply of oats he requires 
for his horses and poultry, etc. Every 
morning about ten the passer-by may hear 
the regular dull thud of the flail, as in the 
great barn the oats are threshed. On some 
of the bigger farms two men use the flails at 
once, keeping time.” 


At a recent meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, Mr. Fletcher 
Moss, in the course of a descriptive account 
of “ Hiding-Holes in Old Houses,” remarked 
that it might be thought that, as so many old 
houses had hiding-holes, they were easily 
discovered ; but this was not so. Consider- 
able ingenuity was exercised in constructing 
them. The vicinity of the chimney and the 
neighbourhood of the fireplace were often 
places where hiding-holes were constructed. 
There was an example in Chetham Hospital 
itself, access being obtained through the 
panelling of the wall. Mr. Moss described 
in detail many secret chambers, some of 
which were large enough to hold fifty men. 
The rambling stairways were sometimes 
made use of for giving access to hiding- 
places. One of the most perfect hiding-holes 
Mf. Moss had seen was at Pitchford Hall, 
near Shrewsbury. You slid open a panel 
near the fireplace, put your hand in and drew 
back a bolt. A whole piece of panelling 
then swung as a door outwards from the 
room. A small cupboard, nothing more, 
_was disclosed. But if you got into the 
cupboard and shut the door you could 
lift a trap-door in the floor. This could not 
be done until you had shut the door of -the 
cupboard. Having lifted the trap-door, you 
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could drop down to the floor below, get into - 


a small room or closet, with shelves like a 
cupboard, and behind this was the hiding- 
place, a ladder from which would enable you 
to get outside. The trap-door could not be 
opened by a pursuer so long as the closet 
door was open. 


de 
A Reuter’s telegram from Bombay, dated 
November 29, says: ‘‘Dr. von Lecogq, a 
scientific emissary of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, has arrived safely at Srinagar, after a 
journey through the most remote parts of 
Central Asia. He has brought with him a 
quantity of highly interesting paintings on 
stucco, the backgrounds in many cases being 
of gold leaf, as in Italian work, and a number 
of manuscripts in ten different languages, 
and one wholly unknown tongue. Dr. 
Lecoq’s discoveries probably constitute the 
greatest archzological find since the days of 
Layard and Rawlinson.” As to the surmise 
in the last sentence; we may be content to 
suspend judgment till more is known of 
these discoveries and of the supposed new 
language. Dr. Lecoq was sent out by the 
German Government in 1904. He reached 
Chuguchak in October of that year, and 
thence travelled to Kara Khoja, near Turfan, 
where he spent nine months, excavating 
caves and Buddhist “Stupas.” . Some 
hundreds of cases containing antiquarian 
objects which he discovered were reported 
in April last to have been despatched by him 
to Europe. Mention was made of the heads 
of statues showing traces of Greek and 
Indian influence, and probably resembling 
the sculptures in the Lahore Museum ; wall- 
paintings from ruined temples; coins; and 
manuscripts in the Uighur, Tibetan, Turki, 
Syriac, and Chinese languages. 


The ancient Grammar School of Ashbourne 
has been saved from vandalism through the 
intervention of the County Archeological 
Society and the action of the Board of 
Education. The old school was established 
by royal charter by Queen Elizabeth in July, 
1585, but there is no doubt that it existed 
long before this. One of the first governors 
was Thomas Cokaine, a celebrated name in 
those parts, and the crest of the Cokaine or 


Cockaigne family is still the badge of the 
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school. Greatly increased revenues have in 
recent years accrued to the school through 
the working of coal-mines under land owned 
by it at Shirebrook, in Nottinghamshire, near 
the Dukeries. It was proposed to pull down 
or rearrange the fine old building to increase 
the accommodation, but, after strong oppo- 
sition locally, the Board of Education have 
consented to the erection of new school 
premises altogether. 


the names, and succeeded in a few instances ; 
but a very strong glass and a very intimate 
knowledge of calligraphy would be required 
to read correctly the whole. I am anxious 
to know whence it came and its date. It 
probably came from the Continent fifty years 
ago. It has seen some rough usage, as the 
larger relics in the top compartments and 
others have been violently extracted. The 
relics are covered with a kind of talc.” 
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A RELIQUARY, 


The Rev. Dom H. P. Feasey, O.S.B., kindly 
sends us a photograph, reproduced on this 
page, of a reliquary he lately met with. He 
writes : “The case is of oak, the ornaments 
of brass and brass foil and thin sheet silver. 
The quartrefoil lattice-work is of silver, the 
whole studded over with semi-precious stones, 
or it may be enamel. Every compartment 
contains a relic of a saint—teeth, pieces of 
bone, etc. A tiny parchment label with the 
saint’s name is also enclosed in each of the 
compartments. I tried to decipher some of 


We note with great regret the death at Cam- 
bridge on November 30, at the early age of 
forty, of Miss Mary Bateson, a member of 
the staff of Newnham College, and dis- 
tinguished for the excellent original work she 
had done in connection with the investiga- 
tion of medizval and especially municipal 
history. 


In celebration of the thousandth anniversary 
of the founding of Romsey Abbey by King 
Edward the Elder, a.p. 907, a thanksgiving 
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and pageant will be held by the Borough of 
Romsey on June 18, 19, and 20 next. 
Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) has 
given her patronage, a fact of spccial 
interest in view of the close connection which 
has existed in times past between Romsey 
and its ancient abbey and members of the 
English Royal Family, more especially Prin- 
cesses. It was founded to be the home of 
the Princess Ethelfloeda, the daughter of 
King Edward the Elder and granddaughter 
of the great Alfred. It was rebuilt by King 
Edgar, and again probably by Canute, after 
its destruction by Sweyn, the first Danish 
King of England. Queen Emma was a con- 
stant benefactor to the abbey in the eleventh 
century. During the next hundred years 
Christina, the sister of Queen Margaret of 
Scotland, Princess Matilda, her niece, who 
afterwards married Henry I., and Princess 
Mary, King Stephen’s only daughter, after- 
wards Abbess of Romsey, lived within its 
walls. Whlliam Rufus and Henry I. visited 
it, and John, Edward I., and Edward IV. 
at various times gave benefactions to its 
revenues. James I. three times visited it, 
and on one occasion heard Launcelot 
Andrews, the saintly Bishop of Winchester, 
preach a sermon of two hours in length in 
the abbey church ; and in the vestry there 
still hangs a deed, with a contemporary 
portrait and royal seal of Henry VIII., 
setting forth the sale of the abbey to the 
people by that King. George III. and 
Queen Victoria in later centuries both visited 
the ancient town. The pageant will be held 
in Broadlands Park, just outside Romsey. 


The forthcoming volume of the Proceedings 
of ‘the Somerset Archeological Society will 
include a report by Mr. H. St. G. Gray on a 
recently discovered Somerset stone circle, 
which is not marked on the Ordnance sheets. 
This circle is on Withypool Hill, Exmoor, 
and was discovered quite accidentally—by 
the stumbling of his horse, in the first place, 
against a small standing-stone half smothered 
in thick heather and other growth—by Mr. 
Archibald Hamilton, of the Western circuit. 
The stones are nearly forty in number, and 
enclose a circular area about forty yards in 
diameter. In his forthcoming report, which 
will be illustrated by a plan of the stones, and 





a map of the neighbourhood, Mr. Gray will 
give a full and careful account of the circle 
with a detailed description of each stone. 


The excavations at Tarranova, in Sicily, which 
are being carried on under the superintend- 
ence of Professor Orsi, director of the Syra- 
cuse Archeological Museum, have led to the 
discovery of a very ancient temple. At the 
east end of the modern town there are still 
standing the ruins of a Doric temple belong- 
ing to the fifth century. A closer examina- 
tion of these remains brought to light, below 
the floor-level, the bases of the pillars of a 
second older building, which appears to have 
been pulled down by the inhabitants of the 
ancient Gela themselves, to make room for 
the new sanctuary. The older temple was 
35 yards long by 17 in breadth. The archi- 
tecture. was decorated with coloured tiles, of 
which many fragments were dug up. It is 
remarkable that the treasury of Gela at 
Olympia displays the same kind of ornamen- 
tation. 


A beginning has been made in regard to the 
organization of a historical pageant for St. 
Albans on the lines of that which took place 
at Warwick last July. The Herts County 
Museum Committee and the St. Albans and 
Herts Architectural and Archeological Society 
are already acting in conjunction in the initial 
stages of the arrangements, and the hearty 
co-operation of the general body of the citizens 
is expected. ‘The probable date of the 
pageant is June, 1907. 


Mr. T. D. Coe, an American artist, has been 
showing at his studio, 115, Gower Street, 
W.C., the remarkable painting recently dis- 
covered at Venice, painted in 1612 by Maffeo 
da Verona, by order of the Venetian Council, 
for the now celebrated mosaic decoration 
above the west door in the interior of St. 
Mark’s Church, Venice. When the painting 
was first brought to England a few months 
ago the Zimes remarked, ‘‘That Mr. Coe’s 
picture is the original cartoon, and that 
Maffeo is the painter, there can be no doubt ; 


‘his authorship is proved by documentary 


evidence of an indisputable kind. The church 
accounts now in the archives at the Frari 
record the payments made both to Maffeo 
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for his designs and to Alvise Gaetano for 
their execution in mosaic, and we learn that 
the artist received five ducats for each figure 
in the Inferno. It appears that the Procu- 
rators in 1610 had fixed the price at three 
ducats per figure, but in 1612 were compelled 
to reconsider their decision, it being dis- 
covered ‘that no master is found who will 
execute good and perfect work for three ducats 
per figure, especially since it has become the 
custom to pay four and five crowns each for 
portraits.” Their most illustrious lordships, 
after mature deliberation, voted that Maestro 
Maffeo, ‘ an excellent painter,’ should get his 
five ducats per figure, ‘ agreeing that two half 
figures form one complete one, and that seven 
heads are equal to one figure.’ Maffeo was 
held in high esteem by his contemporaries, 
and in Ridolfi’s account of him the facility of 
his invention, the promptitude and despatch 
of his execution, the number of his works, 
and the disorders of his life, are dwelt on 
with equal complacency. That he was an 
artist of great accomplishment and real power 
is proved by the painting now in question. 
It is a work of notable merit, both in design 
and in colour, and the handling of the paint 
(which, though injured in parts, is in a per- 
fectly genuine condition) is of fine quality. 
It shows how strong the great traditions of 
Venetian art still were at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and in especial how 
masterful the influence of Tintoret, who had, 
of course, also designed mosaics for St. 
Mark’s. This cartoon, like other such works 
of this period, including Tintoret’s own de- 
signs, shows little sense of the particular 
decorative function for which it is intended, 

and must be judged rather as a picture than 
as a mosaic decoration, though the great ‘hell 
jaws’ which appear at the side of the com- 

position, where a number of gigantic figures 
struggle and agonize in Michelangelesque 
attitudes, shows the orthodox convention. 

The only other original cartoon for the St. 

Mark’s mosaics which is known to exist is 

preserved in the museum of the basilica itself, 

and is said to be inferior to the present work, 

which well merits the attention of those who 

are interested in Venetian art.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
To the Bath Beacon for November, Mr. J. F. 
Meehan contributes another of his interest- 





ing papers on “Famous Buildings of Bath 
and District,” dealing this time with Down- 
side Abbey, which stands in a valley on the 
high road from Bath to Shepton Mallet. 
“There is an historic interest,” says Mr. 
Meehan, “attached to Downside Abbey, 
apart from its magnificent architectural 
features, that renders it peculiarly attractive 
to the student as well as to the antiquary. 
Though this Benedictine establishment has 
just completed the third century of its 
history, having been founded in 1605 by a 
monk named Buckley, believed to be the 
last monk of Westminster, the present com- 
munity of St. Gregory’s originated with a 
body of monks who were driven from their 
monastery at Douay by the French Revolu- 
tion in 1793, ultimately settling at Downside 
in 1814, the year before the Battle of 
Waterloo. The monks here established are 
really representative of the old communities 
of the Glastonbury and Bath Abbeys, and 
appear never to have lost the continuity of 
the order. They represent that long line of 
Benedictine life that was first planted in this 
country by St. Augustine, when he landed in 
Kent in A.D. 597. When the members of 
St. Gregory’s came to England in 1795 they 
found asylum, by the generosity of Edward 
Smythe, at Acton Burnell, Shropshire, whence 
they migrated to Downside in 1814.” The 
paper is illustrated by a view of Downside 
in 1823, reproduced from an old lithograph 
in Mr. Meehan’s possession. 


Early in November, while two men were 
engaged in clearing out a poultry run ona 
farm at Netherhampton, Wiltshire, they 
found, 4 or 5 inches below the surface of 
the run, seven large old spoons stuck on end 
in the earth. They were found to be silver, 
and have been declared to be “ treasure- 
trove.” The seven spoons all have baluster 
and seal-headed ends, and are identical with 
those which were very.common from 1585 
to about 1620, They vary slightly in size 
and weight. On the seal of each are several 
initials with a date, the latter ranging from 
1546 to 1632. The total weight of the seven 
spoons is ro ounces 8 pennyweights. 


A discovery of some interest has been acci- 
dentally made at Reading. At the beginning 
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of December, while some workmen were 
digging a trench for a drain in the Forbury 
Gardens, near the Abbey ruins, they un- 
earthed, at a depth of about 4 feet from the 
surface, portions of about forty skeletons, all 
in an oriented position. It is conjectured 
that the site of the discovery was part of an 
ancient graveyard belonging to St. Laurence’s 
parish prior to 1556, when Queen Mary 
granted the inhabitants ground for the 
present churchyard in exchange for another 
which had been taken from them, “lying 
next to the late church of the late monas- 
tery,” and it is possible that the skeletons 
are of considerable antiquity. 


Probably few people who visited the recent 
Exhibition of Leadless Glaze Products were 
aware of the precedents which may be adduced 
from antiquity fcr the glazing of pottery with- 
out resort to compounds of lead. ‘The oldest, 
as well as the simplest, of glazes is a pure 
silicate of soda. The Egyptian potters used 
pure alkaline silicates wholly free from lead. 
Whether this was from ignorance of the lead 
process is uncertain ; but as the soil of Egypt 
is particularly rich in alkali, the omission 
was probably due to the abundance of a 
natural substitute more ready to hand. The 
Assyrians, on the other hand, and the Persians 
after them, used lead. Of the Phcenician 
and Hellenic earthenwares, the earliest in- 
stances are unglazed. Gradually the Greek 
potters discovered the advantage of adding 
silica and an alkali to the pigment employed, 
till they succeeded in producing the fine, 
thin, and completely leadless glaze which 
has rarely been excelled. 


¢ ee ** 
It was not, indeed, till the Middle Ages that 
lead became a customary ingredient in the 
glazing process. Both for artistic purposes 
and for durability and hardness the leadless 
ware has the advantage; the sole recom- 
mendations of leaded glaze being the diminu- 
tion of porousness and the decrease in the 
cost of production. Greater fusibility is 
secured when oxide of lead is added, and 
the glaze can thus be applied to a clay body 
which would not stand the high temperature 
necessary to combine and fuse a pure silico- 
alkaline glaze. The main problem, there- 
fore, to be solved is to discover a process 


or! a enn 


which dispenses with the use of lead without 
increasing the cost of production. Until this 
is accomplished the success of the leadless 
products will depend mainly on the philan- 
thropic motives of customers ; otherwise, 
nothing short of an international agreement 
could eliminate the danger to industry in- 
volved by any measure for the abolition of 
lead in the Potteries. 


A meeting of the Court of Hustings was 
held at the London Guildhall on December 4, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, the 
other judges being the members of the Court 
of Aldermen and the sheriffs. -The mace- 
bearer opened the proceedings with “Oyez! 
Oyez! Oyez! all manner of persons who 
have been five times called by virtue of any 
exigent directed to the Sheriffs of London, 
and have not surrendered their bodies to the 
said sheriffs, this Court doth adjudge the 
men to be outlawed, and the women to be 
waived.” The chief duty of the court is the 
enrolment of deeds respecting the educational 
endowments of the Corporation, and at the 
court in question two deeds relating to the 
City of London School were enrolled. 


One of the principal functions of the 
courts appears to have been, from the 
earliest times of which any record is pre- 
served—certainly from 1252—the enrolment 
of deeds and wills, and their jurisdiction 
continues to the present day. A deed en- 
rolled in the Court of Hustings operated as 
a bar to any claim for a wife’s dower, and as 
recently as by 1 and 2 Vic., cap. Ixxxiii., 
conveyances to the Corporation by married 
women, when made in accordance with the 
Act, and enrolled in the Court of Hustings, 
have been declared to be of as full force and 
effect as any fine and recovery. The number 
of wills enrolled in the court exceeds 4,000, 
commencing in the forty-third year of the 
reign of Henry III. (1258), and continuing 
for upwards of four centuries. An attempt 
was made by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
in 1268 to usurp the right of granting probate 
in this court, but Henry III. confirmed the 
privilege. In 1857 the powers of the Court 
of Hustings in regard to wills of personalty 
were transferred to the Crown. The Court 
still offers to the citizens facilities for the 
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continuation of the useful system of registra- 
tion of titles and encumbrances ; its records 
remain at the Guildhall, and form a collection 
of early wills which, in point of number and 
antiquity, are unequalled by any other in the 
United Kingdom. 


GS) 


CHilliam herbert, Earl of JOem- 
broke: A Sequel to the Battie 
of Danesmoor. 


By JAMEs G. Woop, M.A., F.S.A. 
i ee 


BAIR. CLAPHAM, in his paper on this 
battle (Antiguary, August, 1906, 
p. 287), has, on a comparison 
of the conflicting statements of 
chroniclers as to the place of the beheading 
of the Earl of Pembroke, concluded in 
favour of Northampton, and rejected Ban- 
bury. This conclusion is, I have no doubt, 
correct, even on the grounds he has put 
forward ; but, as his paper dealt rather with 
the Clapham family in connection with the 
event than with that of the Herberts, he has 
not been led, as I have been, to more direct 
and cogent evidence on the point. 

This evidence is derived from the Earl’s 
will, written on the day after the battle. 
This will was partially, and incorrectly, 
printed by Sir Harris Nicolas in his Zes¢a- 
menta Vetusta, and was still more incorrectly 
copied (apparently from Nicolas) by Octavius 
Morgan in his account of the Adergavenny 
Monuments. 

I some time since procured a full trans- 
cript of it from the original Register Book 
at Somerset House. The reference is 
““P.C.C.; Godyn, 28.” Besides its bearing 
on the particular point above mentioned, it 
is an instructive document, and is worth 
reproducing in full. Before doing so it may 
be useful to give a short account of the 
testator himself. 

Sir William Herbert, son of Sir William 
ap Thomas (of an old family in the southern 
marches of Wales), was Chief Justice of South 
Wales in 1461. By an exchange with John, 


fifth Duke of Norfolk, he obtained the 
Lordship of Striguil (Chepstow), and so 
much of its possessions as had on the parti- 
tion of the lordship, consequent on the 
failure in 1245 of male issue of William 
Marshall (first Earl of Pembroke of the 
second creation), been allotted as the pur- 
party of Maud Marshall, the latter’s eldest 
daughter, and widow of Roger, third Earl 
of Norfolk ; these estates having, after the 
reverter to the Crown on the death without 
issue of Roger, fifth Earl of Norfolk (1306), 
and their re-grant to Thomas Brotherton 
(half-brother of Edward II.), descended to 
the Duke of Norfolk. Sir William at the 
same time and in the same way acquired 
the Lordship of Gower in Glamorganshire, 
and was in the same year created Earl of 
Pembroke, that earldom having been vacant 
since the death without issue of John 
Hastings, Lord of Abergavenny, in 1389, the 
last Earl of the third creation. 

He had also by inheritance from his father, 
Sir William ap Thomas (who had purchased 
the same from James, eleventh Lord Berkeley), 
the Castle and Manor of Raglan, which had 
been about 1150 subinfeudated by Richard 
Strongbow (second Earl of Pembroke of the 
first creation), as Lord of Striguil, to Walter 
Bluet, ancestor of Elizabeth Bluet, of Dag- 
lingworth, wife of Lord Berkeley. 

By Letters Patent of March 9, 1465 (Pat. 
5 Edw. IV., pt. i, m. 22), Sir William was 
promoted to the rank of a Baron, and by the 
same patent the Raglan estates just men- 
tioned, with other lands in the neighbour- 
hood (parcel of the Lordship of Usk, which 
had devolved upon the King by direct 
descent from Isabella, another daughter of 
William Marshall, as her purparty of the 
Striguil estates), were consolidated into and 
became the ‘united royal Lordship of 
Raglan.” This document is important as 
the only extant document creating a lordship 
marcher. 

He married Ann, daughter of Sir Walter 
Devereux, who proved his will at Lambeth 
on August 31, 1469, power being reserved 
in the usual way to grant probate to the 
other executors also. 

The following is a verbatim et literatim 
transcript of the will from the register, with 
the addition only of punctuation marks to 
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assist perusal, and reference numbers to the 
succeeding explanatory paragraphs : 


“In noie Ihu. Item, I to buried in 
the Priory of Bergevenny! undre charge? 
bytwene my faders toumbe and pe chaun- 
cell, and the erst® pat shuld have be Tyn- 
tarne to be set uppon the chauncell as my 
confessor Maister John Derman shall say, 
&c.;4 you my wife and brother Thomas 
Herbert. Item, pat alle other thinges in the 
boke of my wil® pat is wretin with my hand 
be doon. And wife pat ye Remember your 
promise to take pe ordre of Wydowhood, as 
ye may be pe bettre maister of your owen, to 
performe my will, and to helpe my childern, 
as I love and trust you. And that ye make 
and to to be made Restitucion of alle 
wronges pat I have doon pat may come to 
your undrestanding; having alle waies in 
that matier Maister Leyson of your counsell, 
and Sir Edward, whome I trust verely in 
this, and to guyde my son, &c. And pat a 
c tonne of® be yovin’ to make the cloistre 
of Tyntarne. Item, pat Maister John Der- 
man have xx.li: to Remembre me; and 
xx. li: to the grey Freres where my body 
shall lygh; and pat my body be sent fore 
home in alle hast secretely by Maister Leison 
and certeyn freres with him, &c. Item, pat 
the worth of xxx. li: of plate be sent to my 
kepers here. Item, to John Haye a cup of 
viij marcs, a yefte’ of xl.s. sent to his wife, 
and a gowne of velvet of myn for him. 
Item, to Restore Morgan Adam Gilbertes 
londes his right understanding.’ Item, to 
Thomas Herbert the ij gilt pottes that came 
last fro London, and my grete courser®; and 
to Edmund Holt x*. To doctor Leisen 
x. marcs a year to singe for my soule During 
his life as ferforth as ye! may; and Edmund 
Malyfaunte to wed one of my doughters. 
I pray him, &c.* Item, I wil that John 
Herbert be sent for hom, and he to be one 
of myne executours. I hertely pray him to 
yeve’ attendance to pat and to the guyding 
of my wife and childern; and he to be 
Rewarded of my good, &c. And Thomas 
Barry to be another of myn executours, &c. 
And the Rule of my son under my said 
brother Thomas Herbert. Item, too wroght 
pottes of silver to be yove’ to my said 
brother Morgan.* Item, too prestes to be 
VOL, III. 


found to sing afore the Trinite™ at Lante- 
liewe for my soule and for all there soules 
slayne in this feld for ij yere. Item, pat my 
brother Morgan be paied for suche stuf as I 
bought of hym, &c. Item, to the nonnery 
here C.s.; and to the Priory of Bradwell 
C.s.; and to pe iij orders of Freres here 
x. li. Item, pat my Almeshows have as 
muche Livelode!? as shall suffise to find 
vj power men and one to serve them. Wife, 
pray for me, and take pe said ordre pat ye 
promised me, as ye had in my life my hert 
and love.!® God have mercy uppon me, and 
save you and our childern; and our Lady 
and alle the Seintes in hevin helpe me to 
salvacion. Amen. With my hand the xxvij 
day of Julie. 
“ WILLIAM PEMBROKE.” 


The will was obviously written in con- 
templation of immediate death. He was not 
in sanctuary in a church, as Wordsworth’s 
lines would suggest ; he was in the hands of 
“keepers,” who had at least so far shown 
him consideration that he bequeaths to them 
the value of 30 pounds in plate. He had 
already arranged that his body, until sent 
for, is to lie in the house of the Grey Friars. 
He gives legacies to the “ nonnery here,” to 
the Priory of Bradwell, and to the three 
Orders of Friars “here.” These references 
are conclusive as to the place where he was 
writing, and the place where he was about 
to die. At Northampton the Friars Minor, 
or Grey Friars, “had the largest and best 
house of all the Friers in the Town” (Tanner, 
p. 385, citing Leland, /#m., vol. i. p. 7). 
The “three orders of Freres here” next 
mentioned are to be identified with the 
Friars Preachers, the Carmelites or White 
Friars, and the Augustine Friars, all at 
Northampton (see Tanner, pp. 386, 387). 
The ‘‘nonnery here” was the Abbey of 
De la Pre or De Pratis, without Northampton, 
for nuns of the Cluniac Order (tid, p. 379). 
On the other hand, at Banbury there were, 
according to Tanner, only a lepers’ hospital 
and a College of St. Mary. 

The mention of Bradwell Priory in the 
will does not add to or subtract from this 
evidence. It was a priory of Black Monks, 
three and a quarter miles south-east of Stony 
Stratford, and fifteen miles from Northampton. 
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It remains to consider some other points 
on the will. The numbers refer to the 
corresponding numbers inserted in the trans- 
cript of the will. 

1. It appears to be agreed by all writers 
that the direction for the burial to take place 
at Abergavenny was not carried out, but that 
the Earl, and his wife afterwards, were buried 
in the Abbey of Tintern. The Earl’s pre- 
ference for Abergavenny Priory was due only 
to the fact of his father being already buried 
there. Tintern lay within his own Striguil 
lordship, the earlier lords of which had been 
the founders and benefactors of the Abbey, 
and so was the more appropriate of the two. 
William Wyrcestre was at ‘Tintern from 
September 5 to 7, 1478 (several of the dates 
in Nasmith’s reprint of William’s Diary 
require correction). He, among the memo- 
randa relating to the Abbey, gives a list of 
the nobles and gentry slain on “ Heggecote 
feld” (¢.e., Danesmoor), and it is to be 
inferred that he obtained it at Tintern, and 
it specially mentions some gentry of that 
neighbourhood. It is difficult to account 
for the list being at Tintern, or copied there 
by Wyrcestre, unless it was a copy of the list 
prepared for the commemoration at Llan- 
deilo, directed in the will, of those “slain in 
this feld,” and the Earl’s widow had estab- 
lished a similar commemoration at the Abbey 
in connection with the Earl’s burial there. 

2. The puzzling words “undre charge,” 
as appearing in the Prerogative Register, are, 
I have no doubt, a misreading of “under 
the arch,” and I think Octavius Morgan, 
when writing his Adergavenny Monuments, 
came to the same conclusion, though he 
does not say so. He wrote (p. 52): “ His 
[the Earl’s] wish... although he so pre- 
cisely fixes the spot, does not seem to have 
been attended to, for he seems to have been 
buried at Tyntern, and his brother.occupies 
the spot he selected for himself.” Then 
(p. 56), describing the tomb of the Earl’s 
brother, Sir Richard Herbert, of Coldbrook, 
and his wife Margaret, he says: “It stands 
under the arch between the chapel and the 
choir, the head being very close to the pier 
of the arch, and occupies the precise spot 
designed by the Earl of Pembroke for 
himself.” 

The tomb of the father, Sir William ap 


Thomas, is, in fact, in the chapel mentioned 
by Mr. Morgan. The brother Richard is 
by a slip called “‘ Sir Henry” and “ Herbert” 
by Mr. Clapham on p. 289 of his paper. 
He was beheaded at Northampton at the 
same time as his brother William. 

That Wyrcestre does not mention the 
burial at Tintern is probably due to the fact 
that the event, so recent as only ten years 
before, was notorious, and so not necessary 
to record in his book. 

3. ‘* Erst” (incorrectly printed as ‘‘ cost” 
by Nicolas and Morgan) is ‘‘ herst,” one of 
the many forms of “ hearse,” which at this 
period meant “an elaborate framework, 
originally intended to carry a large number 
of lighted tapers and other decorations over 
the bier or coffin while placed in the church 
at the funerals of distinguished persons.” 
Murray’s Mew English Dictionary, s.v., 2 a, 
quotes from Le Morte Arthur, 3,532, 
A.D. 1450: 

By-fore a tombe that new was dyghte 
Thereon an herse sothely to saye 
Wyth an C tappers lygthe. 


The same authority shows that there are 
instances of a “hearse” permanently fixed 
over a tomb, as in the case of the tomb of 
Richard Beauchamp in St. Mary’s, Warwick, 
and at Tanfield, Yorkshire. 

4. The recurrence of “ &c.” throughout 
the will suggests that the registrary omitted 
some directions which were of a merely 
private or passing character; but it is 
annoying, particularly in the first instance, 
when it leaves the sentence incomplete. 

5. The other will here referred to would 
be the will of real estate, not usually admitted 
to Probate. 

6. What the material was of which 100 tons 
were to be given must remain a matter of 
speculation. There is no sign of erasure or 
omission -in the register. Mr. Blashill sug- 
gested “stone,” Mr. Marsh “lead,” Sir John 
Maclean “timber,” as the missing word. 
There are objections to all three. The 
Abbey had already large quarrying rights at 
Trellech under charters of William Marshall 
the younger and Richard, Earl of Gloucester. 
They had similarly extensive timber rights, 
besides large woods of their own; and in 
cases of grants of timber for such purposes 
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(as in Crown grants on the Close Rolls for 
churches and bridges) the grant was by 
number, not weight. I do not know of any 
possessions of the Earl from which lead in 
any substantial quantity was obtainable ; 
besides, 100 tons of lead of any reasonable 
thickness would have more than covered, 
not only the cloisters, but the whole garth as 
well. The gift, however, seems to fix a date 
at which the cloisters were either being 
restored or completed. 

7. “Yovin,” “yefte,” “ yeve,” and ‘‘ yove” 
are M.E. forms for ‘‘given,” “ gift,” “ give,” 
and “‘ gave.” 

8. From the subsequent mention of ‘‘my 
said brother Morgan,” the Morgan here 
mentioned must be the testator’s brother, 
and the passage seems to mean that certain 
lands acquired from Adam Gilbert were to 
be given up to Morgan Herbert, as the 
testator was now satisfied as to his title to 
them. 

g. ‘*Courser”’ was at this period a charger 
or warhorse. See Murray’s Dictionary, s.v. 


1o. ‘*Ye”’ is apparently a clerical error 
for ‘‘ he.” ; 

11. This church, at the Trinity Altar of 
which Mass is here directed to be sung, 
was either Llandeilo Pertholey, near Aber- 
gavenny, or Llandeilo Cressenny, five miles 


north of Raglan. 

12, One of many forms of “livelihood ”— 
z.¢., “income” or “revenue” (Murray, 5.z.). 
“To find’ means “to provide for.” 

13. For the form of a widow’s vow, and 
the ceremonies attending it, see Liber Ponti- 
ficalis of Edmund, Bishop of Exeter (1420), 
edition R. Barnes, pp. 122-126, cited Furni- 
vall’s Early English Wills, pp. 135, 136. 

The Earl left two sons. The eldest, 
William, succeeded to his honours and 
estates, exchanged the Earldom of Pem- 
broke for that of Huntington (1479), was 
Chief Justice of South Wales (1483), and by 
his wife, Mary Woodville, left one child, 
Elizabeth, married to Charles Somerset, 
Earl of Worcester, who on his marriage with 
the heiress was created Baron Herbert of 
Raglan, Chepstow, and Gower, their eldest 
son, Henry, Earl of Worcester (buried in 
the Priory Church at Chepstow, 1549), being 
the direct ancestor of the present Duke of 
Beaufort. 


Our Earl’s second son, known as Sir 
Richard Herbert of Ewyas, left a son 
William, who was created Baron Herbert 
of Cardiff, and afterwards (1551) Earl of 
Pembroke (by a fifth creation), and obtained 
from Edward VI. a grant (among other 
large estates) of the Lordships of Usk and 
Trellech, being other parts of the original 
Striguil estates. By his wife Anne, sister 
and heiress of the Earl of Northampton, 
and sister of Catherine Parr, he was the 
ancestor of the present Marquis of Bute and 
of Earl Windsor. 
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A Susser bill-fort. 


By WILLIAM MartTIN, M.A., LL.D. 
See HeE Victoria History of Sussex, which 
tem has recently been published, de- 
votes some twenty-seven pages to 
a description of the grass-covered 
earthworks and other forts which are to be 
found upon the more prominent summits of 
the South Downs. The well-known earth- 
works in the neighbourhood of Lewes, among 
which Mount Caburn is pre-eminent, receive 
a measure of attention. Strange to say, how- 
ever, no mention is made of certain earth- 
works which are situated to the north-east of 
Mount Caburn at a distance of about a mile. 
Nor, so far as I am aware, is there any 
allusion to them in the forty-eight volumes 
issued by the Sussex Archeological Society. 
Perhaps these earthworks have been con- 
sidered too insignificant for notice; or, pos- 
sibly, they are known to have been contrived 
in modern times, in which case they are of 
little value to the antiquary. However this 
may be, there may be those to whom a brief, 
although rough, description of this hill-fort 
may prove interesting, if only to acquaint 
them of its lack of importance—if such be so 
—when, as was the case with myself, it is 
accidentally encountered. 

As is well known, Mount Caburn is the 
southernmost height of that peculiarly de- 
tached mass of the South Downs which 
seems as though it had floated away from its 
parental range into the Sussex Weald. From: 
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its northern approaches the Weald recedes 
until it is merged into the mid-Sussex heights. 
Upon its southern flanks flow the Ouse and 
its tributary the Ritch, the Ritch joining the 
Ouse below Lewes. This island of hill-tops 
presents a majestic appearance from the site 
of the battle-field on the adjacent downs, 
where it can be seen to its fullest advantage. 
The summit of the north-eastern spur of 
this detached mass is covered with a planta- 
tion, visible for miles around. The accom- 
panying photograph, which was taken by my 


of the trees and the thick undergrowth, no 
single complete view of the whole contour of 
the ramparts was obtainable. The ground- 
plan given on p. 13 was sketched by myself 
within the blank space enclosed, on the 
25-inch ordnance map, by a line repre- 
senting the edge of the plantation. The 
plan is drawn from eye-measurement and 
pacing ; it must, therefore, be considered in 
the light of these imperfections. 

The camp is more or less pear-shaped in 
plan, and, in some respects, is suggestive of 
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friend Mr. Watson, of Ealing, shows to the 
north-east of the point of observation the 
copse-crowned summit upon which the hill- 
fort now under description was constructed. 
Being informed of the existence of a mound 
within the planted area, I suspected a place 
of sepulture. Mr, Christie having kindly 
given the necessary permission, I excavated 
the mound, but with, alas! unsuccessful 
results. During the operation I was enabled 
to study the environment with facility, result- 
ing in the discovery of a hill-fort of some 
dimensions. Owing, however, to the density 


the earthwork which is situated on the 
Downs immediately above Edburton, near 
the well-known Devil’s Dyke and the ‘‘ Poor 
Man’s Wall.” On the side towards the 
north-east the banks are some to or 12 feet 
from the lowered ground-level within the 
fort. On the outside the banks pass rapidly 
down and over the 200-feet contour line to 
the edge of the plantation. Upon the wes- 
tern side, where the fort would seem to be 
more open to attack, owing to the slight fall 
of the land along the ridge of the hill, the 
banks are surprisingly flatter and lower. At 
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the southern extremity there is a curious 
raising of the ramparts, perhaps to twice the 
height of those at the east. In this respect, 
too, the plan of the Edburton fort is some- 
what followed. ‘This raised portion, which 
time has spread, runs rapidly down to the 
banks as they pass away to the north-west. 
It also sends out a spur to the south-west, 
but perhaps this is an accidental feature. 
It was so thickly enveloped in trees and 
bramble that an approximate idea only of its 
appearance was obtainable. On the south- 
west of the fort there lay for some distance 
parallel with the adjacent rampart an elon- 
gated basin or foss. The site is now inter- 
sected by a footpath, which is joined at its 
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PLAN OF THE HILL-FORT. 


entry by a path from the gateway to the 
open down, and by a path parallel to a 
sunken cart-track which ascends the hill 
from the east. It may fairly be concluded 
that the cart-track was formerly a part of the 
road to Lewes, forming an alternative route 
when the low-lying districts around were 
water-logged or impassable in winter. Its 
continuation over the mill-plain to the west 
intersects the road from Ringmer to Glynde, 
and traverses the site of a Saxon burying- 
ground (Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. xxxiii., 
p. 129). 

Within the camp a dish-cover mound is 
to be seen. At an angle slightly oblique to 
its longest diameter I cut a trench some 


2 feet wide at the top, tapering to 1 foot 
6 inches at the depth of 4 feet. At 3 feet 
virgin chalk was encountered, but no trace 
of human remains, pottery, or other relics 
were found. Before refilling the trench a 
hollow in the bed-rock was dug and a glass 
jar inserted. The jar, the lid of which was 
rendered air-tight by a sealing of asphalt, 
contained a copy of the Zimes, September 1, 
1898, a penny-piece dated 1894, two ears of 
ripe corn, and a piece of wash-leather, upon 
which was written a statement to the effect 
that the mound was opened on September 1, 
1898, by Messrs. W. and W. F. Martin, and 
that nothing hidden was discovered. To 
some future excavator a disappointment is, 
no doubt, in store when he breaks open this 
bottle. When digging the trench it became 
apparent that the mound had not been 
thrown up when the camp was made, but 
that the interior of the camp had been 
uniformly lowered to form the banks, and 
the mound isolated. 

As regards the age of the camp, which 
closely follows the contour of the hill-top, 
it may be prehistoric, or it may have been 
constructed ‘‘ within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant.” To which end of this time- 
scale it inclines I have, at present, no means 
of determining. Pick and shovel during a 
summer vacation would, no doubt, yield 
much. In spite of signs of modernity, the 
opinion may be hazarded that the fort is of 
an age with other British earthworks in the 
vicinity. If, with the kindly and sympa- 
thetic co-operation of the proprietor, a small 
sum could be guaranteed for surveying and 
for judicious excavation, valuable and inter- 
esting information might be gained upon 
its history, and additional light shed upon 
Sussex earthworks in general, about which 
so little at present is available. 
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ETON COLLEGE SONGS. 


€ton College Songs. 

By THE REV W. C. GREEN, M.A. 
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|HERE was long ago in College at 
Eton an.institution called “ Fire- 
place.” On certain winter even- 
ings the Collegers gathered round 
the great fire in Long Chamber, some bed- 
steads being dragged thither and arranged, 
and the fire being carefully built up. There 
they sang songs, not without occasional wet- 
ting of the musical whistle. The songs were 
of various kinds, some special to College, 
some not so. 

When I myself entered College in 1847 
the new buildings were completed and 
opened, and Long Chamber and Fireplace 
had ceased to be. But my elder brother 
(three years senior) saw the last of the Long 
Chamber days, and he, being musical, used 
to bring home to us, his younger brothers, 
the College songs. We sang them often, 
and he and I still keep in our memory a 
great store. 

There was, I fancy, some rule that boys 
on their admission to Fireplace should (if 
they could) contribute a song; and such 
songs, if liked, were retained and sung re- 
peatedly. Many songs had a chorus; if 
they had not, some were sung in chorus— 
untuneably, doubtless, to fastidious ears: 
so says A. D. C., author of Lion in the 
Forties. But tunes they had : some had well- 
known tunes; other tunes I never heard 
apart from their Eton words. 

At what date Fireplace songs began to be 
a College custom I cannot say. Perhaps 
the institution was not so very old. For my 
father, an old Colleger, who left Eton for 
King’s in 1812, though he used to listen 
with amusement to us singing these songs, 
did not, as far as I remember, speak of any 
such custom of song as current in his school- 
days. However, he was not very musical. 
Some of the songs, not especially Eton, are 
certainly older than my generation or his ; 
but in the songs that I know there are no 
special Zon allusions that go beyond Keate, 
head master from 1809 to 1834. 

The songs, as I give them, are from my 
own memory, supplemented by my brother's. 

I shall begin with the song that was sung 


after the annual football. match at the Wall 
between Collegers and Oppidans, played (as 
it still is) on “after twelve’ of St. Andrew’s 
Day. The Colleger eleven celebrated it by 
a “lush ”—i.2., a carousal—held in a room 
up Eton “ after four,” which interval so late 
in the year (November 3c) must have ended 
with lock-up at five o’clock. 

I give the tune of this with the first verse, 
as I do for some others. 


FOOTBALL SONG. 


1. Now foot-ball is o-ver and fin-ished the game, 


Fol-de-rol, _lol-de-rol, _lol-de-rol,_li-do. For a- 
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Te my brave fel- sam for - get Po you're lame, 


Brie ade 


Fol - de - rol, lol-de-rol, li - do. 


See) i= | aes == 


shins won't get bet-ter for mak-ing a fuss; 
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see no ob - jec-tion to ra ‘ing a lush. Ri 
































lol-de-rol, Your 














fol-de-rol, lol-de-rol, lol-de-rol lay, 


Fol-de-rol, lol-de-rol li-do. 


lol - de- rol, 


x 
¥ + * ¥ * 
For surely there can be but little to blame, 
As long as old Smith’s* at the head of the game. 





* 1845-1847. 
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3. 
Not filled with more pleasure was Wellington’s brain, 
When he saw England’s banner float over the main, 
Than the heart of each Colleger will be replete 
When he hears the glad tidings of Snivey’s defeat. 


This verse I owe to A. D. C.’s book. 

“The fine old Eton Colleger,” to which 
A. D. C. gives the first place, must have 
been composed by an Etonian for Eton use. 
It went to the well-known tune of “The 
fine old English gentleman.” This I used 
to hear sung in my childhood by those of a 
generation above me; perhaps it was even 
older than that. The Eton adaptation may 
be found in A. D. C.’s book. It speaks 
of a time before railways, for the departing 
Colleger ‘‘ mounted on his four-in-hand.” 

“It has, Keate has passed away.” Keate 
ceased to be head master in 1834, but he lived 
many years after that. ‘The song in the last 
verse is a bit boastful: “ We still will beat the 
Oppidans at football, bat, and oar.” At 
football the Collegers won just a majority of 
matches in the decade 1841 to 1850, but 
at cricket the larger battalions more often 
prevailed. And on the river there was no 
match and no rivalry ; Collegers then were 
never “in the boats.” The next song I give 
is the ‘‘ Blacksmith ” : 


THE BLACKSMITH. 


1. Here’s a health to the black-smith, the prince of good 


fel-lows, Who works at the forge, while the boy blows the 


bel-lows. Sing hey, sing ho, sing spank-er-down dil-lo, 
-—%\ oe 


—e Ne? «3 
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The sound of the bag-pipes came un-der his _pil-low. 


2 
When a gentleman asks him his horse for to shoe, 


He has no objection to one glass or two. 
Sing hey, etc. 


3. 
The first glass he drinks to the health of the Queen, 
And all the Royal Family that ever were seen. 


4. 
The next glass he drinks to the girl he loves best, 
Who keeps all his secrets locked up in her breast. 


The next glass he drinks without any remorse ; 
He fills up a bumper and drinks to the horse. 


And while his companions around him are quaffing, 
He fills up a bumper and drinks to the Baffin. 


The third verse suggests a Victorian date, 
but, if the song was earlier, a rhyme for 
“king ” was not difficult. And verse 6 must 
have been in Keate’s time. For in this verse 
(the blacksmith having drunk three glasses) 
the scene changes, and it is an Eton Colleger 
who drinks. Baffin was understood to be a 
nickname for Dr. Keate. But when I went 
up to King’s in 1851 I learnt from my 
seniors, actual boys under Keate (there were 
many then surviving), that “‘baffing” was 
the word coined by the boys for the sort 
of intercalary growl uttered by Keate when 
speaking in excitement, so that Keate was 
the “baffer” rather than the “ baffin.” 
Some representations of this sound I remem- 
ber hearing from my father when he told me 
of some of Keate’s utterances. 

Another song of the Bacchanalian order 
was “ Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl,” 
with its three jolly and “determined ” post- 
boys, and praises of punch. But this old 
song was not peculiar to Eton College. I 
may here remark that I do not believe these 
bacchanalian choruses appreciably corrupted 
the morals of the Etonian songsters, how- 
ever they acted on their musical tastes. 
Some folks nowadays, in too much zeal for 
temperance, run into absurdities. Everyone 
knows the round, “A boat, a boat unto 
the ferry,” with its expressed desire for 
“good sherry.” There is now a temperance 
version of it running thus : 


A glass, a glass, but not of sherry, 
For we without it can be merry ; 
Cold water makes us happy very. 


Learning this when I came into Suffolk 
twenty-two years ago, I invented a middle- 
course song for my boys : 


A gig, a gig, to ride to Bury, 
For oh, the roads are dirty very ; 
To get safe home will make us merry. 
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In our College répertoire were several 
sailor songs. Here is one: 


ON FRIDAY MORNING. 





1. On Fri-day morn-ing we set sail, And ‘twas not far from 








land, When we es-pied a__ pret-ty mer-maid, with a 





comband a brush in her hand, her hand, her hand, 





with a comb and a brush in her hand. 
[Chorus repeats the tune. 


Chorus. 
For the raging waves do roar, roar, roar, 
And the stormy winds do blow, blow, blow, 
And we poor sailors are up in the top, 
And the land-lubbers lie down below, below, below, 
And the land-lubbers lie down below. 


2. 
Then up spake the captain of our gallant ship, 
And a well-spoken man was he: 
‘* For want of the jolly-boat, we all shall be drown’d, 
And sink to the bottom of the sea, the sea, the sea, 
And sink to the bottom of the sea.” 
For, etc. 


2; 
And up spake the cabin-boy of our gallant ship, 
And a well-spoken boy was he, 
‘* My father and mother in fair London town 
This night will be weeping for me, for me, for me, 
This night will be. weeping for me.” 
For, etc. 


4. 
Then three times round went our gallant ship, 
And three times round went she ; 
Three times round went our gallant ship, 
And sank to the bottom of the sea, the sea, the sea, 
And sank to the bottom of the sea. 
For, etc. 


There were some other sea songs current 
in College, as “The Arethusa,” “ Hearts of 
Oak,” and “ Billy Taylor,” but these are too 
well known to need repetition. 

“Mr. Simpkins” was a curious ballad. 
I never, oft as I have repeated or sung it to 
amuse, found it known to any but old Col- 
legers. It cannot be called a song of high 


moral tendency, but the horrors of it are so 
mixed with the ridiculous that I fancy they 
slipped harmless over our boyish minds. I 
hold it all in my memory, but will not repro- 
duce it. It is written in Zton in the Forties. 
I will pass on to a sort of kitchen ballad, 
“‘ Supper with Betty.” 


SUPPER WITH BETTY. 





1. Last night an in- vi - tation I got, 





Supper with Betty to take; This in-vi-tation I 
sparen eee aa a be=ftey 
Ed _——se—s_ ao = 3 ae 
ee 
»  quick-ly took, "Twas all for Bet-ty’s sake. And 























af-ter supper was_ o- ver, Ofthecup-boardI got 


am | 





the keys. One pocket I fill’d with but-ter, the 





other I fill’d with cheese, the other I fill’d with cheese. 


2 
My pockets now being fully cramm’d with a pound of 
good butter or more, 
The master with a thundering row came rattling at 
the door, 
And I, not knowing what to do, did up the chimney 


y 
And there I sat quite at my ease like sweep exalted 
high. 


Now safe and up the chimney, and seated at my ease, 

The fire began the butter to melt, likewise to toast 
the cheese. 

My master he the chimney look’d up, and thought 
the devil was there, 

For every drop that came tumbling down, it made it 
for to flare. 


4. 
My master he the chimney got up, the devil a word 
did he say, 
But thinking that by water he’d drive the devil away ; 
The water it came tumbling down as fast as it could fall, 
And I came tumbling after, butter and cheese and all. 
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5. 

Now safe and down the chimney, with smutty and 
greasy face, 

I quickly to the street-door ran, and down the street 
did race ; 

The dogs did bark, the children scream’d, up flew 
the windows all, 

And everyone cried out ‘ Well done!” as loud as 
they could bawl. 


Of my next specimen I am not sure 
whether it was a College song in my time 
or we got the words from my father. But, 
even so, it was a song of his school-days, 
and he was an Eton Colleger. We sang it 
to the tune of “Mr. and Mrs. John 
Prevot,” an amusing matrimonial duet, which 
a cousin of my mother's used to sing. 


MR. BOURNE AND HIS WIFE. 





~~ —— 


Mr. Bourne and his wife at 





break-fast hada _ strife, she wan-ted bread and 





but-ter with her tea, fol - de - rol. He 





oe 
swore he'd rule the roast, and he’d have some but-ter’d 
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toast, So two log - ger-heads a- 





bout let us _ sing, fol - de - rol. 
P 


4. 
There was a Mr. Moore, who lived on the first floor, 
A man mighty strong in his wrist, fol-de-rol ; 
He overheard the splutter about the toast and butter, 
~ ca knock’d down Mr. Bourne with his fist, fol- 
e-rol, 


3. 
“ bobs, upon my life, it’s a shame to beat your 
wife 
It is both a shame and a disgrace, fol-de-rol.” 
** Ods bobs,” said Mrs. Bourne, ‘‘ but it’s no affair of 


yourn”’ ; 
And she dash’d a cup of tea in his face, fol-de-rol. 
VOL, III. 


Such are some of the old Eton College 
songs. No one regrets that Long Chamber 
passed away sixty years since. With it 
vanished the singing of the songs. My old 
friend A. D. Coleridge terms them the 
““cacophonous shouts which formed our 
declamatory chorus in the so-called College 
songs that cheered our winter evenings in 
Fireplace.” A. D. C. became an excellent 
singer, of exceptional musical knowledge and 
taste. And his strictures apply to the scraps 
of slang and scurrility, of which he has pre- 
served more than need be remembered. But 
the real songs do not merit such severe con- 
demnation. They had tunes, however un- 
tuneably some of the chorus may have sung 
them. (A. D. C. himself cannot have been 
“‘cacophonous.”) And in the words of these 
songs there was very little really bad or 
corrupting. Some, I grant, were baccha- 
nalian, some vulgar. But as an anthology 
gathered by boys they reached a fair average, 
and many good songs were among them. 
Certainly, I do not believe that the College 
songs perceptibly corrupted the music or 
morals of their age. 

In ‘my boyhood was current a mistransla- 
tion of Horace’s Delicta majorum immeritus 
ues into “‘ The delights of our ancestors were 
unmitigated filth.” Some persons would 
nowadays accept this for a serious truth. 
For ‘commemoration of benefactors” they 
would substitute “vituperation of male- 
factors,’ and would read into the text of 
Sirach’s son, “Let us now Jd/ame famous 
men and our fathers that begat us.” 

I hold a more favourable opinion even of 
our triflings. College songs were, I believe, 
a harmless “ delight” to the Tugs of the first 
half of the last century, and may even now 
amuse some as ancient curiosities. 

But—to end in a lighter vein—I will give 
as much as I remember of a purely Etonian 
song : 

FLOREAT ETONA. 
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1. Come, pledge me a toast, to the dregs let each drain, 
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For pér-haps we may ne'er meettodrink it a-gain; 
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Let’s ban-ish all care, and all _ sor-row and strife, 





And drink to thejoys of an E-ton life. 





Flo-reat E-to-na! Flo-reat E-to-na! 





Flo-reat E-to-na! Hip, hip, hur-rah! 


[But schooldays are fleeting and vanish away, 
For the young must grow older, and graver the gay ;] 
The old boy’s grown sedate, for he’s taken a wife, 
And sighs to look back on his Eton life. 

Floreat Etona ! etc. 
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Aspenden Church, Herts. 


By W. B. GERISH. 

E village of Aspenden, situated 
about three-quarters of a mile 
from the town of Buntingford, 
consists of a long, straggling street, 
having on the south side a nameless rivulet, 
a feeder of the river Rib, across which rustic 
wooden bridges are thrown at intervals, 
giving access to the cottages on the other 
side. The street has a singular eighteenth- 
century air, the public road terminating at 
the church, which is situated at the park 
gates, and, as with the fabrics at Knebworth, 
North Mimms, and elsewhere in the county, 
standing upon the demesne land. 

The meaning of the place-name Aspenden, 
until quite recently spelt Aspeden, and 
always pronounced Asp’den, has proved a 
mine of conjecture for the historian and 
local writers. Chauncy, writing in 1700, 
says, “so termed from the asps or adders 
which frequently breed in the vale.” This 
worthy man lived only some five miles 
distant, and should have known ; but these 
reptiles seem to have been exterminated for 
many years ; a harmless grass-snake is the 





only creature occasionally met with there. 
Salmon, another historian, who wrote in 
1728, says: “While some derive its name 
from asps or adders—Caverna viperina— 
others say it is from the aspen-tree, which is 
supposed to have grown plentifully here.” 
There are at this date a few of the trembling 
poplars to be found in the neighbourhood : 
possibly in Saxon times these trees were 
numerous, and the village was known as the 
Aspen Valley (Skeat’s Place-Names of Hert- 
Sordshire). 

There are two hamlets in Aspenden, 
Berkesdon (locally Barden) and Wakeley, 
both of which possessed churches. That at 
Berkesdon was in existence until 1584, when 
John Brograve caused it to be demolished. 
Its site is a matter of conjecture, but it 
probably stood near the manor-house of 
Tannis. The Church of St. Giles at Wakeley 
was served by the Canons of Holy Trinity 
in London, and when at the dissolution of 
the monasteries its tiny revenue of 11s. and 
7 acres of glebe passed into lay hands, 
prohably no one could be found to accept so 
small a stipend, and the building fell into 
decay. Its foundations were partly un- 
covered a few years ago by the East Herts 
Archeological Society, but the site had been 
so thoroughly pillaged for material with 
which to mend the farm roads that no 
definite plan could be determined. 

Aspenden is supposed to have been chiefly 
waste and woodland at the Conquest, and 
was given to Eudo Dapifer, together with six 
other manors in the county. A later owner 
was the turbulent Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
who, in the troubled reign of Stephen, re- 
duced the country-side into a state of 
anarchy, which lasted until his death in 1144. 
A still later possessor was one John de 
Wengham, a Canon of St. Paul’s, who had 
evidently obtained it by undue influence (he 
held it personally, and not in trust), for his 
son, John de Wengham, suffered imprison- 
ment because he was unable to show a good 
title to the estate. He was, however, per- 
mitted to hold the manor for life upon pay- 
ment of rent and doing service to the rightful 
owner. 

In the great survey of lands of 1085, 
known as Domesday, it is stated that ‘in 
demesne are two carucates, a presbyter with 
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six bordars having one carucate.” The same 
record states that Aldred, one of Edward the 
Confessor’s thanes, held the manor previous 
to the Norman invasion, and to this knight 
may be attributed the erection of a church. 
Of this fabric there are no visible remains, 
unless the small and narrow circular-headed 
window high up on the north side of the 
chancel is of this period. If so, this wall is 
probably all that survives of Aldred’s church. 





hammer played such havoc with the 
“pictures ” in Hertfordshire churches under 
a mandate from the Earl of Manchester in 
the Commonwealth period. 

The low side-window in the north-west 
corner of the chancel was probably inserted 
about the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, and, like many others of its class, 
its purpose is puzzling. It is on the side of 
the church remote from the road and village, 


ASPENDEN CHURCH: LOW SIDE WINDOW IN NORTH-WEST CORNER OF CHANCEL. 


The Early English period is represented 
by the windows on the north and south of 
the chancel. There was a three - light 
window of this date at the east end, but it 
was destroyed by Sir Robert Clifford, and 
the present Perpendicular window inserted 
in its place. The stained glass with which it 
is filled is beyond all criticism. The crude, 
glaring colours are fearful, and one longs 
(almost) for one hour of Robert Aylee, the 
Bishop Stortford glazier, who with his 





but close to the footpath which leads to 
Buntingford. It may therefore be either a 
confessional aperture, the opening through 
which the sacring-bell was rung at the 
elevation of the Host, or for the purpose of 
ascertaining that the lamps on the altar and 
above the rood-loft were burning. 

A little to the east of this window is a 
recess in the wall, having an ogee-shaped 
arch decorated with crockets. It is usually 


termed an Easter sepulchre, but it was also - 
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very probably a benefactor’s tomb, adapted 
for the purpose of holding the wooden repre- 
sentation of the holy sepulchre at Eastertide. 
Similar recesses are to be found at Kneb- 
worth and Much Hadham in this county. To 
about the same period (1350-1400) may be 
assigned the image niche, discovered at the 
Restoration in 1873. Its canopy had been 
chiselled off and the niche itself filled up, 
doubtless by the reforming zealots in 
Edward VI.’s reign. This niche probably 
contained the image of St. Mary, to whom 
the church is dedicated, and it was the late 
Rector’s hope to have had a figure of the 
Virgin inserted therein. 

Another discovery at this period was that 
of a very small piscina found not far from 
the Clifford tomb in the south wall of the 
aisle. No trace was met with of any altar, 
but here, doubtless, Masses were performed 
by the chantry priest for the souls of Sir 
Robert Clifford, the Lady Elizabeth, their 
children, and all Christian souls. 

In the same wall on the exterior near the 
porch is a deep semicircular head recess, the 
purpose of which it is difficult to surmise. 
It has been suggested that an anchorite’s 
cell stood there previous to the erection of 
the porch, the recess at that time opening 
into the church. 

The font is another Perpendicular feature. 
It is an octagon, ornamented on four sides 
with square panels, in which are circles 
containing quatrefoils having plain shields 
within the cusps. The alternate panels are 
plain. The north face is modern, as it was 
found that this side had been cut off to 
permit of the widening of a pew in which it 
stood. On the top two new portions of 
stone have been inserted, which probably 
mark where the staples for the cover were 
fixed. 

In the pier at the north-west corner of the 
chapel may be seen the head of the upper 
entrance to the rood-loft. The skilful way 
in which walls and piers were pierced by 
door and stairways in order to give access to 
the rood-lofts, rendered necessary by the 
change of ritual, calls for admiration, and 
speaks much for the stability of the masonry. 

According to the late Rector, the Rev. 
A, P. Sanderson, M.A., some 300 years 
elapsed before any extensive structural altera- 


tions were made to the fabric. Then Sir 
Ralph Jocelyn, a wealthy city merchant who 
had retired to live at Aspenden Hall, under- 
took to make extensive reparations, at pre- 
sumably, his own cost. Previous to this he 
had successfully filled the offices of Sheriff 
and Lord Mayor, and in 1471 he had 
valiantly captained the city train- bands, 
which under his charge defeated the insur- 
gents in an attempt made by Thomas 
Neville to rescue Henry VI. from the Tower 
of London. 

He, it is recorded, built the south aisle 
and porch, re-roofed the nave and chancel, 
probably raising the roof in the process ; and 
it is at this period that the chancel arch was 
taken down and not rebuilt. 

Sir Ralph died in 1478, and, strangely 
enough, was not interred here, but among his 
ancestors at Sawbridgeworth. A brass to his 
memory in that church, inscribed ‘ Orate 
pro anima Radulfi Jocelyn quondam militis 
et Magistratus Civitatis London qui obiit 
25 Oct., 1478,” has disappeared. In the 
third bay of the chancel window (presumably 
that on the south side) there existed in 1796 
a portrait of Sir Ralph, with his arms and those 
of the Barleys and Egertons, with whom he 
was connected. The writer of A Survey of 
the Present State of Aspenden Church, +796, 
says: “I very fortunately on my first visit 
made a note of this portrait and arms, for on 
my going a few days afterwards I found it 
had been broken; and as I made strict 
search, I was lucky enough to recover from 
among the weeds outside the head unbroken. 
Underneath it was the inscription in old text 


letters : 
Pro bono statu Radulphi Jossel. 
(For the welfare of Ralph Jocelyn. )’’ 


He gives a very accurate drawing of the 
figure, which is reproduced in the volume. 
Lady Jocelyn, doubtless by reason of her 
wealth, had many suitors, although, like her 
husband, it is.to be presumed she was some- 
what advanced in years. She chose for her 
second husband Sir Robert Clifford, a 
notable figure in the history of that period. 
The Cliffords were born fighters and con- 
spirators, so that it is not surprising to find 
Sir Robert engaged in a plot to place upon 
the throne Perkin Warbeck, the impersonator 
of Richard, Duke of York, one of the two 
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Princes murdered in the Tower. Professor 
Gardiner holds the view that Sir Robert was 
only a make-believe supporter of the Pre- 
tender, and that he was really a daring spy 
acting on Henry’s behalf. What we know is 
that he betrayed his associates and obtained 
the royal pardon. 

Sir Robert died in 1508, and his wife, as 
Chauncy tells us, only “survived him 
awhile,” and was interred with her lord be- 
neath the beautiful canopied altar-tomb now 
relegated to semi-obscurity in the south-east 
corner of the chapel. That it has been 
moved, and damaged in the process, is only 
too evident. Its original position was 
possibly either against the east end of the 
chapel or against the present wall more to 
the west. The removal was effected, doubt- 
less, when the alterations to the chapel were 
made by the Freemans. 

The Clifford tomb is worthy of careful 
examination. A somewhat similar erection 
is to be seen in the chancel of Sawbridge- 
worth Church to the memory of one of the 
Jocelyns. It is of Bethersden marble, with 
a richly carved canopy, having inlaid figures 
of brass of a knight and lady in the attitude 
of prayer ; between them was a representa- 
tion of the Holy Trinity, presumably re- 
moved by the Reformers, who also carefully 
cut away the request for prayers for the 
departed. The knight is in armour, and his 
surcoat is emblazoned with the arms of 
Clifford : Cheque or and azure, a fess gules, 
three annulets or, impaling sable, three 
quatrefoils or, differenced over all with an 
annulet. The lady is wearing an elaborate 
mantle, having upon the dexter side the 
arms of Clifford before mentioned, and 
those of Barley, three bars wavy sable, on 
the other. There are indents of two other 
shields. At the feet of the knight is the 
indent of two children, probably sons, and 
at the feet of the lady are two daughters 
kneeling. From the mouth of the knight 
there was formerly a scroll inscribed : 


Benedicta et Sancta Trinitas. 
(Blessed and Holy Trinity. ) 


And from the lady’s mouth is a scroll in- 
scribed : 

Miserere nobis peccatoribys ! 

(Have mercy on us sinners !) 


A shield on the left bears the Clifford arms, 
and one on the right the arms of Barley. 

The inscription reads : ; 

“(Pray for the soule of) Syr Robert 
Clyfford, late Knight for the body to ye most 
excellent prince Kyng Henry ye VII. and 
master of hys ordynaunce also (for the soule 
of) dame Elysabeth his wyf to Sr Rauffe 
Josselyn Knyght which Syr Robt. Clyfford 
was the thyrde son of Thomas late lord 
Clifford the said syr Robt. decessed the 
XV. day of March in the XXIII. yer of the 
Reigne of Kyng henr. ye VII. the said dame 
Elisabeth decessed the... dayof... in 
M.C.C.C.C.C.”” 

Around the edge of the tomb is the 
following : 

“Credo quod redemptor meus sivit et in 
novissimo die de terra surrecturus sum et in 
carne mea videbo Deum salvatorem meum. 
Tedet animam meam vite mez.” 

Which may be translated : 

“T believe that my Redeemer lives, and 
that at the last day I shall rise again from 
the earth, and in my flesh I shall see God 
my Saviour. My soul is weary of life.” 

The tomb was evidently erected prior to 
the decease of Lady Clifford, as the date of 
her death is left blank. 

Of about the same date is the only other 
monumental brass, to the memory of Thomas 
and Alice Goodrich. The man is dressed 
as a merchant, with calculating beads sus- 
pended at his waist; the lady is in a plain 
costume, with straight head-dress. The in- 
scription is now imperfect, but when Salmon 
(1728) copied it read: 

“Thomas Goodrich et Alicie uxoris ejus 
qui quidem obit 15 die mensis Julii millessimo 
ccccc mo quorum (anima propicietur deus).” 

It is suggested that these people lived at 
Tannis Court, that being the only large 
house, other than the Hall, in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Aspenden estate at Lady Clifford’s 
death reverted to the Crown. This presumes 
either a lack of heirs or that Sir Robert had 
only a life interest in it. In the next fifty 
years it was in the possession of three 
families: the Philpots, the Sadleirs (of 
Standon), and the Gylls (of Wyddial). In 
1605 it was purchased by William and Ralph 
Freeman, city merchants, who invested their 
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money largely in the estates of Hertfordshire neck the mayoral collar. William wears a 
loyalists, partly by purchase, and partly by civic gown trimmed with fur, and both have 
advancing money thereon and foreclosing full Elizabethan ruffs round their necks. 
on the mortgages, until at one time they are The epitaph states that William’s body was 
said to have owned or held in bonds half the _ originally interred in St. Michael’s Church, 
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ASPENDEN CHURCH: ALTAR TOMB WITH BRASSES TO SIR ROBERT AND LADY ELIZABETH CLIFFORD, 


land of the county. Their busts in copper Cornhill, and removed hither in 1702 after 
fi surmount a large tablet on the south aisle its destruction. Salmon states that the monu- 
i near the porch, Ralph being represented in ments (busts) were rescued by Major William 
armour, over which he is wearing an open Freeman from those who had stolen them in 
fur cloak without sleeves, and around his the time of the Fire. 
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The Freemans are said to have rebuilt the 
chapel at the east end of the south aisle, but 
it is more probable they only altered the 
early Lady or Clifford Chapel to suit their 
own requirements. Cussans says: “It is 
evident by the arrangement of the pillars 
that support the roof that the pier at the east 
end must have been about 9g feet wide, thus 
forming a wall for some distance on the north 
side of the Lady Chapel, the total length of 
which was about 17 feet. The double arch, 
with Jacobean mouldings and decoration, 
which now separates that portion of the aisle 
from the body of the church, was erected by 
Ralph Freeman in 1622, as appears from the 
date carved under the Freeman arms.” This 
was only a year before his death, which 
occurred in 1623. The estate remained in 
the Freeman family until 1760, when it was 
sold to the Bolderos, whose descendants 
(the Lushingtons) now hold it. The old 
Hall, said to have been built by the Free- 
mans, and depicted in Chauncy’s /Aistory, 
was pulled down by the father of the present 
owner, it is said, in hot haste, an army of 
navvies being employed for the purpose, and 
the present Hall erected with equal celerity. 
It is a commodious mansion, with but little 
pretension to architectural beauty. 

There is little more to say about the 
church, except to mention that the tower is 
an addition, probably, of the fourteenth 
century, the great epoch of tower-building. 
It is stated that, owing to some portions of 
the walls having been cut away to permit of 
the bells being hung in two tiers, there is 
danger of a collapse, and steps must be 
taken without delay to remedy it. The bells 
are eight in number, two being the gift of 
William Freeman in 1736, and one of Ralph 
Freeman in 1681. Until one was recast in 
1871, the remaining five were dated, four 
1681, and the other 1736, indicating that 
they owed their existence to the Freeman 
influence. This family were very musical, 
and adepts at bell-ringing. The Rev. Ralph 
Freeman, who was Rector here from 1743 to 
1770, is said to have had the small western 
door cut in the tower to admit of easy access 
to the belfry. While ringing the changes one 
evening a messenger arrived in hot haste to 
say that Hamels was on fire. He thereupon 
hurried off, without waiting to put on either 





hat or wig, and, standing watching the 
flames, caught a chill from which he died. 
The west window of this tower is a repro- 
duction of an earlier Perpendicular window, 
and is simple and good. 
The porch dates from the same period, 
judging by the small two-light windows on 


either side. The shields of arms on the 
spandrils commemorate the Cliffords and 
Barleys (checq. a fess differenced by an 
annulet impaling ermine, three bars wavy) 
and the Jocelyns (quarterly 1st and 4th, a 
wreath argent, with four hawks’ bells in the 
middle and a mullet of the second and 
third). 

The north door opposite the porch has 
apparently been blocked up for a consider- 
able period. Many of these were either 
closed or destroyed at the Reformation, 
when processions no longer took place for 
which a north door was necessary, and the 
few that still remain in the country are fre- 
quently disused, as they are said to make 
the building cold in winter. 

The symmetry of the fabric is somewhat 
spoilt by the flat roof of the aisle and the 
curious dormer windows in the nave, inserted 
by the late Rector for the purpose of obtain- 
ing more light; but these are not so un- 
pleasing to the eye as the high-ridged roof 
of the chapel. Perhaps some future wealthy 
owner of the manor may be prevailed upon 
to reduce the height of this, and at the same 
time clear away the very ugly box-pew that 
now so greatly detracts from the beauty of 
the interior. 

In conclusion, reference should be made 
to Aspenden’s worthy son and benefactor, 
Dr. Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, whose 
parents’ monument is to be seen on the south 
wall. The Wards are said to have lived in 
the picturesque red-brick house hard by, now 
used as a school. Bishop Ward’s best monu- 
ment is his hospital or almshouses, a cheerful 
quadrangular block of buildings at the 
entrance to the town of Buntingford. This 
and his other charitable bequests will ever 
keep his memory green in the neighbour- 


hood. 
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Samuel Butler’s Countrp. 


By H. J. DANIELL. 





PITUATED at the foot of the western 
@| slope of Bredon Hill, an outlying 
spur of the Cotswolds, and in the 
southern portion of the county of 
Worcester, is the little village of Strensham. 
The excellent state of the roads in the 
country round makes the neighbourhood a 
pleasant ficld of operations for the cyclist ; 
while picturesque old barns, ancient churches, 
and a superabundance of “ black-and-white ” 
cottages afford great attractions for the artist 
and the antiquary. 

The neighbourhood is noted for the excel- 
lent views that can be obtained there, especi- 
ally from the summit of Bredon Hill. To 
the west and front of the hill the Severn 
Valley lies spread out before us, conspicuous 
therein being the towers of Tewkesbury 
Abbey and Worcester Cathedral. To the 
north of Worcester the Lickey Hills conceal 
the position of Birmingham and the other 
manufacturing towns in the district. To the 
west the long clear-cut line of the Malvern 
Hills bounds the valley, and on the north-east 
the Warwickshire Avon flows through the 
fertile Vale of Evesham, and joins the Severn 
at Tewkesbury, whence, united, they flow on 
past Gloucester to the Bristol Channel. 

Here, at Strensham, in the midst of this 
picturesque scenery, the poet Samuel Butler, 
the celebrated author of Audibras, was 
born. The house in which he first saw the 
light has long since vanished. It was known 
as “Butler’s Cot,” and Samuel’s father is 
supposed to have been a small farmer. The 
future poet was born in 1612 on February 14, 
and his memory is kept green in the parish 
by a modern tablet in the church. 

The village of Strensham itself is of no 
great interest, but the church is well worth 
a visit. It consists of nave, chancel, and 
square embattled western tower, a conspicu- 
ous object in the Severn Valley. At the 
west end of the nave is a gallery, the front of 
which is formed by the ancient rood-screen, 
the only one of its kind in the locality. The 
screen is divided into twenty-three compart- 
ments, in each of which is painted the figure 
of a saint, with the exception of the central 





panel, which contains the picture of a King, 
presumably Henry VI. All these figures 
have unfortunately been “restored.” For 
four centuries the Manor of Strensham was 
held by the family of Russell, who also 
acquired the Manor of Little Malvern at the 
Dissolution. During the Civil War the family 
were ardent Royalists, and at that time their 
castle was destroyed, the only traces which 
can be found at the present time being the 
empty moats. The parish church contains 
many monuments to members of this family. 
The finest of these is in the chancel. It is 
a magnificent alabaster tomb, with recum- 
bent effigies of Thomas Russell (1632) and 
his wife Elizabeth. He is represented in 
armour, and his wife in the costume of the 
period. This monument has ‘fortunately 
escaped the ravages of both Parliamentarian 
soldiers and nineteenth-century church- 
wardens, and the figures are in excellent 
condition, not, as is so frequently seen, with 
broken noses, feet, spurs, and fingers. 

In the north corner of the chancel is a 
Perpendicular altar-tomb with brass to John 
Russell (1562). In the floor are two more 
brasses of knights, both members of the 
Russell family, one being dated 1405, the 
other about 1470. The last Russell monu- 
ment is the reclining figure of Sir Francis, 
Baron Russell, who died in 1705. In the 
nave is an old Norman font and several 
ancient tiles, which probably came from the 
Malvern kilns. 

The neighbourhood is rich in interesting 
churches. Tewkesbury Abbey is too well 
known to require a description here, but 
Bredon, Twyning, Earls Croome, Eckington, 
and Pershore Abbey would all repay a visit. 

Bredon possesses a most beautiful cruci- 
form church, with a central tower surmounted 
by a lofty spire. The greater part of the 
church is Norman, the moulding above the 
doors of the nave being especially fine. A 
contrast is formed by the transept on the 
south side of the nave, which is built in the 
Early English style, with several Purbeck 
marble shafts. In this transept is a large 
alabaster tomb in the Renaissance style. 
Beneath a canopy lie the effigies of George 
Reed (1610) and his wife, Katherine Greville. 
Six sons and two daughters kneel by their 
parents, and the whole monument is sur- 
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mounted by the Reed crest—a large black 
eagle with outstretched wings—which gives 
an excellent finish to the handsome tomb. 
In three recesses in this transept are as 
many stone coffin slabs. Two have crosses 
cut upon them, and are not unlike the 
graves of the Knights Templars at Bosbury 
in Herefordshire. The third slab is orna- 
mented with a curious device—a shield, from 
which spring two arms holding a heart be- 
tween the hands. In the chancel are many 
ancient tiles, and a slab with a brass sur- 
mounted by a mitre to John Prideaux, who 
was ejected from the Bishopric of Worcester 
during the Commonwealth. There is a good 
Easter sepulchre in the chancel, and an 
incised slab to Thomas Copley (1573). 
Another tomb has three small recumbent 
effigies of a man, a woman, and a child 
(¢. 1510), and another has a thorny crucifix, 
above which is a canopy, with two heads, 
of a man and a woman, beneath it. Not far 
from the church is a fifteenth-century tithe- 
barn. 

Eckington Church was restored in 1887. 
It contains a large monument with kneeling 
figures to John and Anne Hanford (1616). 
The Hanfords lived at Wollas Hall, a house 
the greater part of which dates from 1612. 
At the entrance to the village is a small 
wayside cross, restored in 1837. Midway 
between Eckington and its northern neigh- 
bour, Birlingham, the Avon is crossed by 
Eckington Bridge, a fine example of sixteenth- 
century work, which is well worthy of an 
artist’s brush. 

Pershore is noted for its plums, and for 
all that is left of its once famous mitred 
Abbey, which was founded in 689 by Oswald, 
son of Ethelred I. At the Dissolution the 
Abbey was handed over to the Royal Com- 
missioners by John Stanwell, the last Abbot, 
and spon afterwards the nave was pulled down 
—a fate which also befell one of the transepts, 
the Lady Chapel, and cloisters. The best 
Norman work is to be seen at the west end, 
especially the four great arches upholding 
the tower. The rest of the building is of 
thirteenth and fourteenth century work. 

The chief monuments are two of the 
Elizabethan period to members of the Hazle- 
wood family, a mutilated effigy of a knight, 
with crossed legs and a hunting horn by his 
VOL. I3I. 





side, and the tomb of William de Her- 
vington, Abbot, whose head rests on his 
mitre. Some curious: modern glass depicts 
scenes from the history of the Abbey. 

Earls Croome is situated on the left bank 
of the Severn, near Upton. The house is 
a very fine example of seventeenth or six- 
teenth century black-and-white work. The 
Jefferys lived here for a considerable time, 
and Samuel Butler was secretary to one 
member of the family. There is an inscription 
in the church to Thomas Jeffery, odz¢ 1650. 

Just over the Gloucestershire border is 
the village of Twyning. Here there is an 
interesting church where a sermon on 
marriage is annually preached on April 6, 
in accordance with an old bequest. The 
most interesting monument is the recumbent 
effigy of Sybill Clare (1577), whose baby lies 
by her side. Under the tower is a mural 
tablet with busts of three members of the 
Hancocke family, who died at the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

A spot much sought after by artists is the 
little village of Ripple, where there is an old 
village cross, at the foot of which are the 
stocks and whipping-post. As a background 


there are several old cottages and some - 


almshouses, rebuilt in 1701. The church 
dates from the twelfth century, and contains 
fourteen splendidly carved miserere seats 
and a Bishop’s Bible, dated 1603. 

This part of the country has seen its share 
of battles during both the Wars of the Roses 
and the Great Rebellion. On Brockeridge 
Common is a huge oak, known as the 
“ Haunted Oak,” because it is supposed to 
be haunted by the ghosts of those slain in 
the disastrous rout from Tewkesbury, when 
the Yorkists pressed hard on the heels of the 
flying Lancastrians. 

At Upton-on-Severn a very smart affair 
took place during the Civil War as a prelude 
to the Battle of Worcester. The Royalists 
were holding the town, and had broken down 
the bridge over the Severn. A few Round- 
heads, however, in the face of a heavy fire, 
managed to get across by one plank which 
had been left intact. Covered by their fire, 
more Parliamentarians managed to cross. 
The Royalists were surrounded and besieged 


in the old church, and were at last com- 


pelled to capitulate. _ ° 
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All these commons, like the aforemen- 
tioned Brockeridge and Defford, formed 
part of the great Malvern Chase. This vast 
expanse of forest land extended right up to the 
top of the Malvern Hills, where it adjoined 
the demesne of the Bishops of Hereford. To 
prevent boundary disputes, Gilhert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester, who married the daughter 
of Edward I., and through her obtained 
Malvern Chase, dug a ditch along the top 
of the Malvern Hills, which still goes by the 
name of the Red Earl’s Dyke. 

The keeper of Malvern Chase resided at 
Hanley Hall, a pleasant black and white 
house. It is in the parish of Hanley Castle, 
a village on the right bank of the Severn, 
which is also noteworthy as having been the 
birthplace of Bishop Bonner. 

Other noteworthy old houses in the neigh- 
bourhood are Eastington Court and Pirton 
Court. The former is in the parish of 
Longdon, and in the church there is a brass 
to a William de Eastington (1523). 

Perhaps one of the most interesting old 
houses in the district is Birts Morton Court, 
a type of the defensible dwelling-house of 
the fifteenth century. It is surrounded by 
a broad moat, and has an old castellated 
gateway on the north side. Here for several 
centuries lived the Nanfans, a family of 
Cornish extraction. The manor was granted 
to Sir John Nanfan, Esquire to the Body 
to King Henry VI. He has a fine tomb 
to his memory in the church. No reference 
to Birts Morton would be complete without 
mention of the shadow of the Raggedstone, 
which is especially supposed to hang over 
the Court. This Raggedstone is one of the 
most southerly hills of the Malvern Range, 
and the shadow is a curious phenomenon, 
caused by a cloud coming up behind the 
twin peaks of the hill, and throwing a shadow 
over the surrounding country. Legend attri- 
butes it to a monk of Little Malvern Priory, 
who, for some sin, had to crawl daily on hands 
and knees to the top of the hill. He died 
in the execution of his penance, and with 
his last breath cursed whomsoever the 
shadow should fall on. The final fall of 


the great Cardinal Wolsey is attributed to 
this curse, because, when chaplain to the 
Nanfans, he was once overshadowed by the 
cloud. Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 


once took refuge from his pursuers in the 
Court, and Queen Margaret and Prince 
Edward are said to have done the same; 
but whether the shadow put in an appearance 
then, history does not say. 





‘Inscribed Roman fibulex. 


By THOMAS SHEPPARD, F.G.S. 
—= 


\ ene a large collection of ob- 





jects of Roman date found at 
South Ferriby, Lincolnshire, by 

™ the late Thomas Smith, and 
recently acquired by the Hull Corporation 
for its Municipal Museum, are two brooches 
and a fragment of a third of altogether ex- 
ceptional interest. The special feature about 
these is that they bear inscribed upon them the 
maker’s name, Aucissa (avcissa). In general 
shape and ornamentation these brooches do 
not differ greatly from the ordinary types of 
fibule. The arch is half-pear shaped; one 
end—the stalk, as it were, of the pear— 
terminates in a knob, and is beaten out into 
a thin wing or flange, bent round along the 
entire outer edge to form a catch for the pin. 
The other end is flattened transversely, and 
rolled up outwards into a small hollow cylin- 
der. This is cut through in the centre for 
the pin, which, inserted here, plays or hinges 
upon a piece of bronze wire thrust length- 
wise through the cylinder. It is just above 
this cylinder that the name Avcissa is 
placed. The ornamentation of these brooches 
is very simple. Along the centre of the 
uppermost side of each are three raised 
parallel lines, the centre one being broken 
up into a series of raised points or dots, and 
parallel to each edge is another raised line. 
On the flattened hinge portion, lines at right 
angles to the preceding are drawn, between 
two of which the name avcissa is placed. 
In each case, unfortunately, the pin is miss- 
ing, though in one of the brooches a portion 
still remains, showing a projecting piece, 
which prevents the pin from going too far 
inwards, and at the same time makes a 
spring unnecessary. 

An important paper dealing with the 
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Aucissa fibulz occurs in the Archeological 
Journal for 1903. This is from the pen of 
Mr. F. Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A., of Oxford. 
From it we extract the following: “These 
brooches all, so far as is recorded, belong to 
one and the same type of fibula. It is a 
simple type, devoid of elaborate devices or 


semicircular ; it is a flat narrowish band of 
metal, widest near the hinge, and decorated 
only by lines and beading which run along 
it. Enamelling seems in no case to be used. 
This type of fibulze is not confined to the 
name Aucissa. It occurs occasionally with 
other names. It occurs exceedingly often 





FIG, I. 


complicated ornament, but it possesses defi- 
nite features. Instead of the usual spiral 
coil or spring to control the pin, it has (like 
some other Roman types) a hinge, working 
inside a tiny cylinder, which is so short as 
hardly to project sideways beyond the 


Peeewsoene:): 








FIG. IA. 


breadth of the rest of the object. The 
name Aucissa is in each case placed just 
above this cylinder. The pin is straight ; 
the sheath in which its point rests, when it is 
fastened for use, is plain and small, and often 
terminates in a knob. The bow is roughly 


uninscribed, having been found very com- 
monly in many parts of the Roman Empire 
north of the Mediterranean and outside it. 
Almgren quotes an example found as far 
away as the Government of. Tomsk, in 
Siberia, and Tischler mentions instances 
from the Caucasus.” 

Mr. Haverfield then follows with a list of 
the known examples of the brooch, and the 
places where they occur.* Among them are 
localities in Italy, Germany, France, Siberia, 
etc. With regard to its name, Aucissa, 
Mr. Haverfield writes: ‘‘ The name Aucissa 
appears to be Gaulish, or at least Celtic. 
It has been called Etruscan or Etrusco- 
Roman, but names in ‘-issa’ do not occur 
in Etruscan, while in Latin they first appear 
in the Romance period, and then only as 
feminines. On the contrary, they are com- 
mon, as masculines, in Gaul and in the 
Celtic lands of Central Europe. The first 
part of the name is also explicable as Celtic, 
since names beginning with ‘Auc-’ and 
‘Auci-’ are not uncommon in Gaul; and 
the whole name, Aucissa, seems to occur 

* Since the above was written, Mr. Haverfield has 
made a further contribution to the Archeological 
Journal (vol. Ixii., No. 248, 1906, pp. 265-269), 
entitled ‘‘ Notes on Fibule.”” In this the Ferriby 
and other examples are recorded. 
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on a broken piece of Samian found in Paris 
about a hundred years ago. 

‘* Moreover, a Gaulish fibula-maker is no 
novelty. The Gauls are well known to have 
been skilful in the manufacture of small 
metal objects like fibulz, and we can point 
to traces of actual work in fibulz which con- 


—a much rarer practice—of stamping fibulz 
made in Gaul. But the Gaulish potters 
copied an Etruscan fashion, and the Gaulish 
fibula-makers might have done the same, so 
that the argument is not much advanced by 
such a consideration. On the whole, the 
balance of direct and indirect evidence 





stitute a good parallel to Aucissa. Mowat 
has recorded in the Bulletin Epigraphique 
about a score of names inscribed on fibulz 
found in Gaul. They are obviously makers’ 
names, and while about half of them 
are ordinary Roman names, the rest are 
Gaulish names—Accu, Atrectos, Boduos, 
Carillus, Durnacus, Iovincillus, Iulios, Avo, 
Litugenus, Nertomarus, and the like. The 
fibule which bear these names vary in 
character, but some belong to the Aucissa 
type, as, for instance, the fibula of Durnacus. 
Now, these names are not only Gaulish, but 
most of them occur only in Gaul; they do 
not belong to any Eastern Celtic district in 
Central Europe. And it is to be added that 
the whole practice of placing makers’ names, 
whether Gaulish or Roman, on fibulz seems 
especially Gaulish. That country has yielded 
the largest number of recorded fibule thus 
inscribed. In other provinces the inscribed 
fibulz are generally of a different kind ; they 
bear such inscriptions as ‘Constanti vivas’ 
or ‘ Utere felix,’ and they usually belong to 
a far later date than that which we have 
assigned to the Aucissa species. It is pos- 
sible that we should go on to trace some 
connection between the practice of stamping 


FIG. 2, 


favours the view that the fibulze stamped 
with the name Aucissa were made in Gaul, 
or at least copied from Aucissa fibule made 
in Gaul. It does not follow that the un- 
inscribed fibule of the same type were 
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FIG. 2A. 


Gaulish, or that the type had a Gaulish 
origin. In deciding these questions caution 
will be desirable, and until further evidence 
be discovered the verdict may be reserved.” 

It is particularly gratifying to find two 


Samian ware made in Gaul and the practice « brooches of this character so near Hull as 

















South Ferriby. In addition to the examples 
figured above, there is a fragment of rather 
more than half of a fibula of undoubtedly 
the same type. ‘This is much corroded, but 
the name can partly be seen. With regard 
to other avcissa fibule, it is interesting 
to note that only two examples marked with 
the name in this way have previously been 
found in this country. These are figured by 
Mr. Haverfield, and were found at Charter- 
house on Mendip, near Cheddar, in Somerset. 
They bear a striking resemblance to the 
Ferriby brooches figured above, one of them 
having three upright marks before the name 
similar to one of the Ferriby examples. 

As will be seen from the illustrations, the 
letter ‘‘1” on one of the brooches (Fig. 1 A) 
is rather small, and seems to be crowded in 
between the “c” and “s.” The other 
example (Fig. 2 A) has three upright marks 
before the word, the “c” and “1” are almost 
joined together, and between the last ‘‘s” 
and “a” there is a slight mark inserted. 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


—~<_ 


At the recent annual meeting 
of the Scottish History Society, 
Lord Rosebery, in the course of 
his presidential address, made 
two interesting suggestions. In 
the first place, he said he 
thought they ought to try to 
elicit further information with 
regard to the history of the 
Highlands during that obscure 
time up to the Rebellion of 1745, when they 
had a history so distinctly their own. There 
was qn interesting veil of darkness over that 
period. Where Sir Walter Scott found the 
material on which to base his immortal 
representations of life in the Highlands 
anterior to and of that time, he did not 
know. He supposed it must have been 
largely from oral tradition, but everybody 
must feel that there was a singular darkness 
regarding that strange history during the 
Highlands’ prehistoric times. North of the 
Firth of Forth they had clans living almost 
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like the tribes found in Africa, conducting 
their affairs almost without reference to a 
central government, having their own petty 
warfares, their pitched battles, their districts 
bounded not by parchment so much as by 
immemorial traditions and the jealousy of 
the tribes which inhabited them. They had 
a condition of things almost barbarous in 
many respects, immediately neighbouring 
civilization of a somewhat advanced type. 

Those genealogical and geographical col- 
lections of MacFarlane’s, three volumes of 
which have already been published, threw 
much interesting light on the point, and 
therefore he welcomed them; but in the 
muniment rooms of the great Highland lords 
and lairds there must be documents—living 
documents, human documents, rude though 
they be—that bore on the history of those 
times, and that those magnates should entrust 
to their society so that the information could 
be preserved for all time. He appealed to 
great noblemen like the Duke of Sutherland 
and Lord Breadalbane, who had great charter 
chests at their disposal and a great mass of 
family papers, and to the heads of great 
clans like Cluny and MacLeod, to bring into 
public light documents they might possess 
containing facts worthy of preservation. 

* &* 
Lord Rosebery’s second suggestion was the 
collection of records relating to the social 
clubs of Edinburgh and Glasgow. In the 
eighteenth century, Edinburgh, and in a 
lesser degree Glasgow, were the home and 
centre of social clubs. They “swarmed” in 
Edinburgh, and were convivial for the most 
part. They had now gone, and the state 
of society which furnished their recruiting 
ground had vanished largely, too. But 
somewhere or another—unless they had 
been burned in a moment of conviviality— 
the records of those clubs should be extant, 
and he thought the council might make 
some effort to recover such valuable indica- 
tions of the social life of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow in the past. 
* & & 

With regard to the first suggestion, the “ veil 
of darkness” is hardly so thick, 1 think, as 
Lord Rosebery’s words seem to imply ; still, 
there is no doubt that there is much need 
for more light. Even so comprehensive and 
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good a book as Mr. H. G. Graham’s Social: 


Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century 
(2 vols., 1899)—one of the most delightful 
works on social history ever published— 
though full of valuable detail regarding the 
Lowlands, makes but few and scanty refer- 
ences to life in the Highlands. 

xy SF & 

At Chester on November 29 the English 
Drama Society gave two very successful per- 
formances of three of the Chester mystery 
plays, Zhe Salutation and Nativity, The 
Play of the Shepherds, and The Adoration of 
the Magi, in order to convince the citizens 
of the perfect propriety of reproducing next 
Whitsuntide the complete cycle of the old 
plays. The performances were a thoughtful 
concession to the Bishop of Chester, who, 
speaking some little time ago, expressed some 
fears about at least portions of the plays 
portraying the most sacred subjects. The 
acting versions produced on this occasion 
were edited by Dr. Bridge, the cathedral 
organist, who also contributed a_ historical 
preface. 


x~ & &* 

Relics of “Rare Ben” usually fetch good 
prices. Only a few months ago Jonson’s 
Bible, with a very few lines in his autograph 
—a signature and a verse from a Latin 
Psalm—fetched £320, and before that a 
short letter in his hand brought about £ 500. 
On November 21, in the third day’s sale of 
the Trentham Library, Jonson’s copy of 
Martial was offered. It is a 1619 edition, 
bears his signature and motto, “ Tanquam 
explorator,” and contains many marginal 
notes. It was secured by Mr. Sabin for £ roo. 
On the following day a dedication copy to 
Henry III. of France of Le Roy’s Les Polt- 
tigues d’Aristote, 1576-79, superbly bound 
by Clovis Eve in red morocco gilded with 
leaf, and branched scrolls, with the King’s 
arms, went to Mr. Quaritch, after a spirited 
contest, for £660, which is probably the 
highest sum bid at auction for a book- 
binding. 


es & 
Mr. William Gilbert, of ‘“‘ Montrose,” Crescent 
Road, South Woodford, Essex, informs me 
that a work dealing with the various branches 
of the family of Shallcross (or Shawcross), 
formerly of Shallcross Hall, Derbyshire, is in 


course of preparation. It will be edited by 
the Rev. W. H. Shawcross, Vicar of Bret- 
forton, Worcester, who contributed a long 
paper on “The Owners of Shallcross” to 
the last-issued volume of the Derbyshire 
Archeological Journal. Mr. Gilbert, from 
whom full particulars of the scope of the 
book can be obtained, will be glad to hear 
from anyone connected with, or interested 
in, the name. 


~ Ss & 
The old folio found at Whitley Beaumont, 
containing three Caxton fragments, the dis- 
covery of which I mentioned last month, was 
sold at Hodgson’s for £470, and has passed 
into the possession of the British Museum. 
Thus, at last, the national collection contains 
a large, though unfortunately mutilated, frag- 
ment of Zhe Book of Good Manners, of 
which the Cambridge University example 
is the only perfect one in this country, while 
at Lambeth is a second, lacking half a dozen 
leaves or so. 
x 
The Museum lately acquired another Caxton 
by gift. Mr. E. C. Peele, the chairman of 
the Local Committee of the Governing Body 
of Shrewsbury School, writes: “It may 
interest some of your readers to know that 
a very good, sound copy of Gower’s Con- 
jessio Amantis by Caxton (1493 for 1483) 
has been deposited in the British Museum 
by the Governing -Body of Shrewsbury 
School, in whose library it has been for a 
very great number of years. It was felt that 
it was lost in a local library but rarely visited 
by strangers, and it has accordingly been 
placed in the Museum, in order that anti- 
quaries who desire to do so may have an 
opportunity of inspecting it. 
* 

A highly interesting discovery, says the 
Atheneum of December 1, is announced 
from Egypt. M. Lefebvre, one of the in- 
spectors in the service of the Egyptian 
Department of Antiquities, has been fortu- 
nate enough to disinter a large number of 
leaves of a papyrus codex of Menander, con- 
taining upwards of 1,200 lines. . The leaves 
are not continuous, but he has found as 
much as 500 lines from each of two plays, 
two more being represented by smaller quan- 
tities. The publication of this most welcome 
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discovery is promised for next year, and 
should enable modern scholars for the first 
time to form an independent judgment on 
the style and genius of the famous comic 
dramatist. 
&* &* 
Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication Zhe Law concerning Names and 
the Changes of Names, by A. C. Fox-Davies 
and P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton. In some of 
its chapters the question of the validity of 
the present modes of changing names is 
discussed, and the strictly legal method of 
the alteration of surnames is set forth. 
om &* &* 
Messrs. Dent are about to publish Father 
Paschal Robinson’s translation of The 
Writings of St. Francis of Assist. This 
volume, although based on the Quaracchi 
text, is not restricted to St. Francis’s Latin 
writings, but takes into account all the recent 
research work on the subject. It includes 
the beautiful Office of the Passion, never 
before rendered into English, besides a new 
literal translation of the Canticle of the Sun. 
A list of the lost, doubtful, and spurious 
writings of St. Francis is included. 
&* &* »* 
A subject-index to the modern books added 
to the British Museum Library between 1901 
and 1905, compiled by Mr. G. K.. Fortescue, 
Keeper of the Printed Books, has just been 
issued. It is proposed to carry this index 
on regularly with a volume for every five 
years. 
&* &* »* 
The final volume of Dr. Raymond Beazley’s 
important work on Zhe Dawn of Modern 
Geography is to appear at once with the 
Clarendon Press. The whole book is not 
only a history of geographical science from 
the middle of the thirteenth to the early 
years of the fifteenth century, but it deals 
with the history of exploration and European 
expansion generally throughout the Middle 
Ages. Dr. Beazley says: “I can only 
express the hope that this study of the later 
middle ages, as an attempt to open up com- 
paratively new fields of historical and geo- 
graphical inquiry, may be no less kindly 
judged by those who have welcomed the 
former volumes on the early and central 
medizval periods,” 


The latest issue of the Ashendene Press 
(Shelley House, Chelsea) is a beautiful re- 
print of More’s U/opia, as. translated by 
‘**Raphe Robynson Citizein and Goldsmythe 
of London, at the procurement, and earnest 
request of George Tadlowe Citezein and 
Haberdassher of the same Citie.” The book 
is reprinted, in quarto, in black and red, 
with marginal notes, from the text of the 
second edition of 1556. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.) 


SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE were 
engaged during the whole of last week in selling the 
Trentham Hall Library, the property of the Duke of 
Sutherland. The following high prices were realized : 
ésop, with German woodcuts, 1501. £25; L’Archi- 
tecture 4 la Mode, 157 plates, by Le Pautre, Berain, 
etc., £32; Ornements inventez par J. Berain, 132 
plates, Paris, s.d., 476; Bowdich’s Freshwater 
Fishes, 1828, £36; Breviarium de Camera secundum 
Usum Romanum, 1494, 429 Ios. ; Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, Ibarra’s fine edition, 4 vols., bound by 
Derome, 1780, £26; Poliphilo di Columna, 1545, 
4313; Coryat’s Crudities, 1611, £36 10s.; Walter 
Cromer’s Treatise of Medicine and Chirurgery, MS. 
(dedicated to and bound for Edward VI.), ¢. 1550, 
£106; Dallaway’s Sussex, 4 vols., 1815-32, £35; 
Daniell’s Voyage round Great Britain, coloured plates, 
8 vols., 1814-25, £49; Sir F. Drake, Expeditio in 
India, Leydz, 1588, 4340; Sydenham’s Botanical 
Register, 32 vols., 1815-46, £26 10s.; Erasmus’s 
New Testament in Greek and Latin, first five editions, 
1516-35, 439 10s.; Bucaniers of America, large 
paper, 1784-85, £20; Froissart’s Chronicles, Pynson, 
1523-25, £30; Gander’s The Glory of Queen Anne 
in her Royal Navy, 1703, fine binding, £30; Corona- 
tion Service of King George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte, finely bound, 1761, £20; Gould’s Birds, 
25 vols., £146; Gower, De Confessione Amantis, 
1554, 435; Higden’s Polychronicon, 1527, £29 10s. ; 
Tory Hours, 1549, £59; Hours, on vellum, Hardouin, 
1505, £49; Houbraken’s Heads, large paper, 1743, 
435; Ben Jonson’s copy of Martial, with autograph 
and MS. notes, 1619, £100; Lafontaine’s Fables, 
plates by Oudry, 1755-59, £56; Jo. de Latterbury 
in Threnos Jeremie, Oxford, 1482, £154; Le Roy, 
Les Politiques d’Aristote, 1576-79 ; dedication copy 
to Henry III. of France and Poland, finely bound by 
Clovis Eve, £660; Melanchthon’s copy of Homer's 
Odyssey, etc., Argent., 1525, £26 10s. ; Early English 
Metrical Romances, fifteenth century, £100; Moreau, 
Monument du Costume du dix-huitieme Siécle, 1789, 
£57; Nieremberg, Historia Nature, etc., 1635, 
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Charles I.’s copy, finely bound, £395; Duke of 
Northumberland’s Arcano del Mare, 2 vols., com- 
plete, 1646-47, £50; Oxford School - Books (3), 
printed by Treveris of Southwark, and published by 
J. Thorne of Oxford, 1527, £59 ; Earl of Pembroke’s 
Poems, 1660, £20; Pennant’s Works, 26 vols., 1776, 
etc., £28; Piranesi’s Works, 23 vols., £75; English 
MS. Psalter, Sec. XIV., illuminated, £325 ; Specu- 
lum Vite, MS., Sec. XIV., £141; Rubens, Galerie 
de Luxembourg, 1710, £32; Shakespeare’s Plays, 
third edition, 1664, £390; Sibthorp’s Flora Greca, 
1806-40, £175; Silius Italicus, 1551, Clovis Eve 
binding for Marguerite de Valois, £88.—.4theneum, 
December I. 





SA AAAAAAAAAALA! 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The new issue of the 7ransactions of the Essex 
Archeological Society (Vol. X., Part 1) opens with a 
paper by Mr. J. H. Round on “Some Tours in 
Essex,” in which extracts are given or summarized 
from the travels, as recorded in various reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, of Thomas Bas- 
kervill in 1662, who relates much of interest con- 
cerning the culture of hops and saffron in Essex ; of 
a Mr. Browne, a clergyman, who visited the county 
in 1700; of Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, in 1737 ; 
and of George Vertue in 1739. Mr. Browne praised 
highly the beauty of the county, and spoke well of 
the inhabitants generally ; but, he says, ‘‘for them 
who live in the Hundreds (as they call that part of 
the country which, lying more low and flat, and near 
to the sea, is full of marshes and bogs), they are 
persons of so abject and sordid a temper that they 
seem almost to have undergone poor Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s fate, and by conversing continually with the 
beasts to have learned their manners.” Mr. H. 
Laver describes Langford Church, which has the 
unusual feature of an apse at the west end (sketched 
here by Mr. C. Lynam); some further ‘‘ Essex 
Monastic Inventories’’ are supplied by Mr. R. C. 
Fowler, and among the remaining papers are “‘ Dr. 
Robert Aylett” (with a portrait and facsimile of auto- 
graph memorandum) by Mr. J. H. Round; an 
account, illustrated, of Bradwell Church, near Brain- 
tree, by the Rev. T. H. Curling; and ‘‘The Last 
Days of Bay-making in Colchester,” by Mr. H. 


Laver. 





AAAAAAAAAAALAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


At a meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES last night an account was read of ‘‘ Recent 
Excavations on fhe Site of the Roman Town of Cor- 
stopitum, near Corbridge,” by Mr. C. L. Woolley. 
The excavators found no town wall, but cut the ditch 
at several places and discovered many remains of 
pottery, coins covering a period of 200 years, spear- 
heads, and ornaments. Remains of buildings were 
found with walls and coloured tiles and floorings of 
concrete. The site of the town covered twenty acres, 
and Mr. Dendy, the chairman of the meeting, indi- 
cated that the whole area was to be systematically 
excavated by the Newcastle Society in association 


with the London Society of Antiquaries and the 
London Archzological Society and Institute. The 
town, Mr. Dendy stated, was at the point where the 
bridge led the Roman road across the Tyne and was 
probably used as a mart.— Zimes, November 29. 


2s a a 
On November 27 the members of the LONDON AND 
MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY visited the 
Royal Palace of Westminster, the Pyx Chapel, and 
Westminster School, under the guidance of Sir Ben- 
jamin Stone, M.P., F.S.A., who had obtained special 
facilities for the society’s visit. The architectural 
features of Westminster Hall and its fascinating his- 
torical associations were eloquently discoursed upon 
by Sir Benjamin. After visiting the chambers and 
other apartments of both Houses of Parliament, and 
an inspection of the crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
the society proceeded to Westminster School, where 
Dr. Gow, the headmaster, gave an address on the 
history of the school and the surviving portions of 
the ancient Abbey of Westminster, in which it is 
housed. The bold signature of Dryden, cut by the 
poet in one of the old school benches, was examined 
with much interest. After luncheon at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, at which Sir John Watney, 
F.S.A., took the chair, the meeting reassembled in 
the Abbey cloisters, and were allowed by special 
permission to inspect the venerable Pyx Chapel, 
where Sir Benjamin Stone recounted the many 
stirring and romantic incidents in its history, this 
being also the most ancient part of the Abbey build- 
ings, and dating from the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. The meeting concluded by visits to the 
Jerusalem Chamber, the scene of the death of King 
Henry IV., the Abbey refectory, and the Jericho 


Chamber. 
~ 2 


A meeting ‘of the ScorrisH ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY was held in the Architectural Association’s 
rooms, Edinburgh, on Saturday, the Rev. Professor 
Cooper, Glasgow, presiding in the early part of the 
proceedings, after which he was succeeded by Bishop 
Dowden. Mr. George Watson, Jedburgh, read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Black Rood of Scotland,” in which 
he stated that from the earlier accounts of it they 
learned that it was a piece of the true Cross, nearly 
three feet in length, upon which was fixed a figure of 
our Saviour. It was brought here by Queen Mar- 
garet about 1067, and when she was dying in Edin- 
burgh Castle in 1093 she requested it to be given her, 
and when presented she kissed it. Before he died at 
Carlisle in 1153, David I. made a similar request. 
Mr. Watson argued that there was no connection 
whatever between the Black Rood of Scotland and 
the origin of Holyrood, Edinburgh. The first writer 
who mentioned that was Hector Boece, but the charter 
of Holyrood expressly stated that the Abbey was 
founded in honour of Holy Rood. The Black Rood 
was afterwards found by the officials of Edward I. in 
Edinburgh Castle in 1292, and it was probably sent 
to Berwick in that year, when it was taken possession 
of by him. Five years later he caused many Scottish 
magnates, both territorial and ecclesiastic, to swear 
fealty to him on the Black Rood. By the Treaty of 
Northampton in 1328, the Rood was returned to the 
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Scottish nation, along with the Ragman’s Roll, which 
was burned by the Scots when it came into their 
possession. David II. took the Rood in his ill-fated 
expedition which ended in the Battle of Durham in 
1346, and the English, finding it among the spoils, 
made an offering of it to St. Cuthbert in Durham 
Cathedral. Bellenden, writing in 1533, said it was 
there at that time, and was held in great veneration, 
but it was never afterwards heard of, and the prob- 
ability was that it was taken possession of by the emis- 
saries of Henry VIII. when the Durham Monastery 
was dissolved in 1539. 
25 as ot 
At the annual general meeting of the SOcIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, held on November 30, 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., was 
elected President for the ensuing year. Mr. W. K. 
Dickson, secretary, submitted a report on the progress 
and work of the society, from which it appeared that 
its 127th session opened with a membership of 7o1. 
The fortieth volume of the Proceedings, of which an 
advance copy was on the table, contains twenty-four 
papers, the most important of which is a description, 
very fully illustrated, of the excavation by Mr. 
Alexander Whitelaw, of Gartshore, F.S.A.Scot., of 
the Roman forts on Bar Hill, Dumbartonshire, com- 
municated tothe society by George Macdonald, LL.D., 
and Mr. Alexander Park, F.S.A.Scot., with a note 
on the architectural remains by Thomas Ross, archi- 
tect, F.S.A.Scot. These excavations have brought 
us for the first time into certain contact with the 
handiwork of Agricola—have yielded, besides an 
abundance of the usual, and some very unusual, 
relics, the largest and finest collection of Roman 
architectural fragments hitherto found in Scotland. 
Special mention was also made of a paper by Mrs. 
Place, of Loch Dochart, describing the clearing out 
of the ruins of the sixteenth-century castle on the Isle 
of Loch Dochart. An ornament to the volume is an 
illustration of the beautiful bust of Paul Jones by 
Houdon, and equally noticeable is the fine series of 
illustrations to Mr. A. J. S. Brook’s paper on two 
table clocks in the museum. The excavation of the 
Roman military station at Newstead, Melrose, begun 
in February, 1905, has proceeded steadily during the 
year. A preliminary report of the results, which have 
far exceeded the most sanguine expectations, was to 
be presented to the society at the first meeting of the 
session, on December 10, by Mr. James Curle, to 
whose unremitting exertions the splendid success of 
these operations is due. 
~~ wa 

Mr. James Bryce, M.P., presided, on November 20, 

at the annual meeting of subscribers to the BRITISH 

ScHOOL AT RoME, at the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House, and in moving the 
adoption of the report remarked that they had a 
satisfactory record of varied work and prospects. 

Rome was their centre of research, but the work was 

not confined to Rome, and was now extended to 

Sardinia and Sicily. The School was receiving a 

small grant from the Government, and it was a matter 

of congratulation that the duty of the State towards 

archzological research was beginning to be recognised. 

Similar schools established by France and Germany 

VOL. Ill. 


received much support from public money, and the 
school of the United States, being supported by the 
Universities, was in a state of affluence compared with 
ours. Wealthy noblemen of the eighteenth century 
spent no inconsiderable sums in developing the fine 
arts and archeology, but it was lamentable how little 
interest was now displayed in such subjects. Still, the 
School did the best it could out of its scanty resources. 
Comparing archzology with science, he said that 
interest in the new discoveries of science grew fainter 
as they became familiar, but interest in the early 
history of mankind would become greater as time 
went on. He desired that Great Britain should bear 
her share of the investigations with other civilized 
nations, We were in a true sense the children of 
Rome, affected by her civilization, laws, and thought, 
and by her development of Christianity. Life in 
Rome had a value for the making and training of 
historians, for history lay there under the eye in a 
continuous record, such as was not to be found 
anywhere else.—The Italian Ambassador, in second- 
ing the motion, said that through such research as 
that in which the School was engaged the spirit of 
Imperial and Medizval Rome had been revived. 
English civilization was the modern pendant of the 
history of Rome, and in our science and political 
development were expressed its continuity. He 
recognised in the researches that were being carried 
on a uniting influence between the two countries.— 
Mr. A. H. Smith gave an explanation of the modern 
inscription, ‘‘ Aesculapio Tarantino Salenius Arcas,” 
which is on a relief in the British Museum. He sug- 
gested that ‘‘ Salenius Arcas” was a member of the 
Academy of the Arcadi, probably Gregorio Massere, 
the Hellenist, commonly known as ‘Ii Salentino,” 
and that the ‘‘ Aesculapius” of Tarentum was one 
Cataldo Antonio Mannarino, a physician of Tarentum, 
a pastoral poet, and great-grandfather of Gregorio 
Messire.—Mr. H. Stuart Jones (late director of the 
School) deduced some theories as to Trajan’s cam- 
paigns from the Column of Trajan ; and Mrs, Strong 
drew attention to some fifteenth-century drawings of 
Trajan’s Column, discovered at Chatsworth. 


An evening meeting of the RoyAL SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held at Dublin on 
November 27, Mr. W. C. Stubbs presiding. There 
were two interesting papers, with lantern illustrations. 
The first was a paper by Dr. M’Dowel Cosgrave, 
which he described as ‘‘ A Contribution towards a 
Catalogue of Engravings of Dublin, 1800-1830.” In 
this Dr. Cosgrave referred to numerous illustrations 
of the old city which are to be found scattered among 
histories and guide-books. The collection of these 
and the making lantern-slides of them was no easy 
matter ; but Dr. Cosgrave has succeeded in collecting 
a valuable lot of views of Dublin as it was in the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth century. These inciade several engravings 
of Sackville Street, showing Nelson’s Pillar, the 
General Post- Office, and the Rotunda; the old 
Houses of Parliament as they looked before they 
were used and altered by the Bank of Ireland; 
Trinity College and Westmoreland Street; the old 
Carlisle Bridge; Moira House, in its original con- 
dition ; views of various lengths of the River Liffey, 
E 
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Christ Church and St. Patrick’s Cathedral before they 
were restored, and many other historical buildings. — 
The second paper was ‘‘ Some Further Notes on the 
Castles of North Limerick,” by Mr. T. J. Westropp. 


~ 6 


At the bi-monthly meeting of the LEICESTERSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
held at Leicester on November 26, the Rev. Canon 
Rendell in the chair, Mr. J. W. Spurway exhibited a 
Roman cinerary urn, containing about sixty coins, 
which was found at a depth of about 11 feet in 
Causeway Lane on July 3, 1906, during sewering 
operations. The denarii were distributed among the 
navvies, the urn was sold to a local broker, from 
whom it was purchased by Mr. Noel Spurway, and 
the bulk of the denarii have also been purchased. 
The urn is considered to have contained the hoard of 
a Roman soldier, and that it was hidden about the 
time of the Roman withdrawal from Britain (412 A.D.). 
The coins, when found, were coated with lead ; this 
lead is believed to have been used to cover the open- 
ing to the urn, and, as the urn had been subjected to 
heat, the lead had found its way amongst the coins, 
and great difficulty was experienced in removing it. 
Akerman states that the purchasing power of the 
denarius at the time these were buried was equal to 
74d. of our money, that it was a labourer’s wages for 
a day, and was also the tribute money. 


«1 2% 


At a meeting of the CorK HISTORICAL AND ARCHA- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY on November 16 the President, 
Mr. Robert Day, F.S.A., read a paper on the gold 
finger-rings given by barristers upon their elevation to 
the rank and dignity of serjeants-at-law, and also a 
paper on the primitive system of currency in ancient 
Erinn, and the marked similarity in form and material 
that existed in other countries far apart and widely 
separated from Ireland. To illustrate his subject, he 
exhibited the following examples of money from his 
own collection, some of which preceded the Bronze 
Age in this country: 

1. Fifteen specimens of gold ring money from 
Ireland. 

2. Three examples of gold spiral wire money, 
Scandinavian, but found in Ireland. 

3. One gold mamillary fibula; weight, 3 ounces 
4 pennyweights—Irish, 

4. Three specimens of copper ring money found 
near Kanturk, from the Windele Collection, 1840. 
These are of massive size, and covered with a lustrous 
green patination, and of a high antiquity. 

5. One gold penannular ring from Ashanti, similar 
to those found in Ireland, but hollow. 

6. Three somewhat similar from Ulster, of silver. 

7. A bronze fibula, King’s County. 

8. A copper ring, known as “ Bonny River money,” 
West Coast of Africa. 

g. Another of iron, of the same shape, from West 
Africa. 

Numbers 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9 are all of the same char- 
acter, semicircular in form, with discoid ends. 

10, The silver fish-hook money of Ceylon. 

11. Thirteen examples of Siamese bullet money, in 
gold and silver. 


12. Two of the *‘ coppers” or shield money of the 
Indians on Puget Sound and Vancouver. 

13. Examples of the ancient hoe and knife money 
in bronze—China. 

14. Bronze axe-head money—ancient Mexico. 

15. A treaty belt of wampum—North American 
Indians. 

16. A necklet of thirteen whale’s teeth — Fiji 
Islands. 

17. Four Japanese kobangs—viz., three of gold, 


one of silver. 
a5 a Os 


The paper read at the meeting of the RoyYAL ARCHA:- 
OLOGICAL INSTITUTE on December 5 was ‘‘ Church 
Chests of the Thirteenth Century in England,” with 
lantern illustrations, by Mr. Philip M. Johnston. 


~ *s 


On November 29 Mr. G. T. Shaw read a paper 
before the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE HISTORIC 
Society on “ The Early Liverpool Directories : with 
Special Reference to the First Directory (1766).’’ The 
paper was founded on a “‘ street’ directory of 1766, 
which had just been compiled by the lecturer and his 
sister, Miss Isabella Shaw. Mr. Paul Rylands 
presided. In the course of his lecture Mr. Shaw said 
that the directory of 1766 contained the names of 
twenty-nine people who were described as gentlemen, 
188 residents being described as merchants, sixteen 
as ministers (four being Dissenters), twenty-two as 
attorneys, four as physicians, seventeen as surgeons 
(some apothecaries), seven as druggists and apothe- 
caries, and six as architects and surveyors. Under 
‘* Education” were two boarding schools (both kept 
by ladies), thirteen schoolmasters, one (Egerton 
Smith) being described as schoolmaster and printer, 
one as French teacher, one as fencing master, and 
two as dancing masters. Booksellers and stationers 
numbered four, bookbinders two, while there was 
only one engraver, and one portrait painter (William 
Caddock). Of captains and mariners there were 
eighty-seven, but only four pilots. There were only 
four boatbuilders, but numerous blockmakers, sail- 
makers, ropemakers, ship carpenters, and anchor 
smiths. The potters and mugmen numbered twenty- 
four, the sugar bakers seven, and there was one firm 
of silk weavers, appropriately located in Spitalfields 
(a street formerly at the Haymarket end of Victoria 
Street). There were three coal merchants, one fish- 
monger, and one pawnbroker. There were thirty- 
eight brewers, many of these being probably inn- 
keepers, who brewed the ale they retailed and a little 
more, Twenty-four hotel and inn keepers were 
recorded. Fifty public-houses for a population of 
30,000 seemed moderate. However, Samuel Derrick, 
Master of Ceremonies at Bath, who visited Liverpool 
in 1760, wrote: ‘‘ The rum is excellent, of which the 
merchants consume large quantities. But they pique 
themselves greatly upon their ale, of which almost 
every house brews a sufficiency for its own use, and 
such is the unanimity prevailing among them that if 
by accident one man’s stock runs short, he sends his 
pitcher to his neighbour to be filled.” Having ex- 
plained that the object of this paper was to show the 
value of the old Liverpool directories to students of 




















local history, the lecturer said it would be impossible 
at present to make a complete set of perfect copies. 
The only known copy of the original issue of the first 
Liverpool directory was in the Athenzum. 
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At the meeting of the SocrETy OF BIBLICAL ARCH- 
OLOGY on December 12, the paper read was “ Assyrian 
Notes,” by the Rev. C. J. Ball. 
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At an afternoon meeting held on November 19, of 
the RoyAL Society oF EDINBURGH—Dr. R. H. 
Traquair, vice-president, in the chair—interesting 
communications were made by Professor O. Charnock 
Bradley, D.Sc., and Professor Cossar Ewart on the 
skulls of horses—the latter with special reference to 
remains of Roman horses found at Newstead, near 
Melrose. Professor Bradley first gave the measure- 
ments of the skull of a wild horse of the Prejvalskii 
or Mongolian type, and compared these with the 
measurements of skulls of Celtic and Iceland ponies. 
The differences, he said, were sufficiently striking and 
important to be communicated, though the research 
had been of a limited nature. The conclusion, gener- 
ally, was that the wild horse had a long narrow face, 
and the Iceland a short broad face, while the Celtic 
occupied an intermediate position. The orbit of the 
wild horse was elongated and placed far back, while 
that of thé Celtic and Iceland was comparatively 
rounded. Zelinski, the St. Petersburg zoologist, who 
had written on the wild horse of the desert, had indi- 
cated that it had a wide muzzle. In this specimen, 
however, examined by Professor Bradley, the muzzle 
was not so broad as that of the Celtic or Iceland 
pony. In his paper on skulls of horses from the 
Roman fort at Newstead, near Melrose, Professor 
Cossar Ewart said that in the excavations at that camp 
undertaken by the Scottish Antiquarian Society 
thirteen skulls of horses had been found in pits, in 
conjunction with the remains of other animals. The 
date of these remains had been provisionally fixed as 
the end of the first century and the beginning of the 
second century A.D. From a careful examination of 
the remains Professor Cossar Ewart gave it as his 
view that three of the small skulls belonged to British 
ponies of the Hebridean type, which had somehow 
got into the Roman camp. Taking the larger skulls, 
and estimating from the relation the size of a horse’s 
head has to its body, he was of the view that the 
Roman auxiliaries at the Newstead camp possessed 
horses from twelve to fifteen hands in height, and 
that these belonged to three distinct types—the long- 
faced horse of the Mongolian type, which probably 
came from Germany or Spain; the broad-headed 
horse, which probably came from the Low Countries ; 
and some cross-breeds, which probably had come from 
the North of France or been bred in England. 
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of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE DomeEsDAY INQUEST. By Adolphus Ballard, 
B.A., LL.B. With twenty-seven illustrations. 
London: Methuen and Co.,1906. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 284. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume of ‘‘ The Antiquary’s Books ” meets a 
want that has long been felt by students of the great 
record. It is not the privilege of every local historian 
to have at hand the !atest results of Domesday study, 
and perhaps he has not the time nor the opportunity 
to consult the literature of the subject in a good 
library. Standard works like those of Kelham and 
Ellis may be familiar, but he must have been asleep 
for a generation or two if he does not know that vast 
strides have been made in the interpretation and 
analysis of the great Inquest since the books of these 
scholars were published. 

No study of Domesday could be complete without 
the guidance of such masters of the record as 
Professors Maitland and Vinogradoff and Mr. J. H. 
Round, who have done so much to explain its contents 
and solve its difficulties. In Mr. Ballard we have an 
interpreter who is strong enough to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to the labours of his distinguished pre- 
decessors, though he is independent enough to stand 
by his own opinion when he thinks the evidence 
warrants it. ‘Throughout his pages there is a lucid 
restatement of the elementary teaching of the Inquest, 
which will be helpful to the working antiquary and 
lead him on to more advanced study. On the other 
hand, a man of average intelligence, who has no 
intention of reproducing with pen and ink the results 
of his perusal, will find in the book some instructive 
reading on the nature of the institutions and the con- 
ditions of life which prevailed in England at the end 
of the eleventh century. Mr. Ballard has kept the 
object of the series well in view, for indeed the volume 
has been arranged and written in such a way as to 
commend it to the general reader as well as the local 
historian or archzologist. 

In the introductory chapter the author gives a com- 
prehensive account of the origin of the Domesday 
Inquest, in which are included short discussions on 
such subjects as the standpoint of the Conqueror, who 
regarded himself as the rightful heir of the Confessor, 
the purposes for which it was compiled and the 
method of its compilation. In this connection it may 
be noted that, as there is nothing like leather, one 
cannot be surprised that a Town Clerk should regard 
Domesday in the light of a gigantic rate-book “ com- 
piled primarily,” as he says, ‘‘ for fiscal purposes, to 
show the Conqueror the proportion of geld payable 
from each estate, and the person liable for the pay- 
ment, and that its fiscal purpose colours every page of 
the record.” We need not quarrel with Mr. Ballard 


on this account : as a guess it is as good as any of the 
others which he discusses and rejects, but perhaps no 
better, 
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The body of the volume comprises interesting 
chapters on the hide and the teamland, the vill and 
the manor, the hundred and the shirg, soke and sobe, 
the magnates, the humble folk discussed _as to their 
condition before the Conquest, at the Conquest, at 
the time of the survey and afterwards, the appur- 
tenances of the manor, including the woods, meadows 
and pastures, the mill, the fisheries, burgesses, castles, 
markets and miscellaneous appurtenances, the church, 

“the Welshmen, farming, encroachments, values and 
renders, incidence of the geld, and a typical village. 
Few will gainsay the fullness and comprehensiveness 
of this method of treatment. Each of the subjects is 
discussed in a manner that sustains the interest of the 
reader, while it instructs him on many curious points 
of ancient lore. At first sight one would think that 
the study of the Domesday Survey must necessarily 
be dry and forbidding, but after the reader has got 
full seisin of Mr. Ballard’s pages, he will find that they 
possess an attraction which will compel him to 
continue. Chapters like those on the social condition 
of the mass of the people and their modes of life, not 
to speak of the ubiquity and influence of the Church, 
afford welcome insight to themes of abiding interest. 
When it is remembered that the testimony of -the 
great record is almost the sole authority for the eluci- 
dation of such matters at a critical epoch of the 
country’s history, it is a matter for congratulation that 
their discussion should have been assigned to an 
author of proved capacity for the task. The treatise 
on The Domesday Inquest should have a place on the 
shelf of every antiquary by the side of Zhe Domesday 
Boroughs. 

It should be stated that the illustrations are a 
pleasant and useful feature of the book, and though 
some of them are necessarily conventional and suffi- 
ciently well known, it cannot be said that they ought 
to have been omitted. The index also is adequate. 

x + * 

A REGISTER OF THE MEMBERS OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxFoRD. New Series. 
Vol. V., 1713-1820. By W. D. Macray, 
D.Litt., F.S.A. Two portraits. London: Henry 
Frowde, 1906, 8vo., pp. xii, 184. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The present volume of Dr. Macray’s laborious and 
most useful Register covers a period not marked by 
the turbulence and unrest characteristic of periods 
dealt with in some previous volumes. During the 
peaceful years of the eighteenth century there was 
little to disturb the even flow of academic life. In 
the record of Fellows there are not many outstanding 
names, though those of Horne, president of the 
Coliege, and later Bishop of Norwich (of whose 
numerous works a useful bibliography is given) ; 

Henry Phillpotts, the militant Bishop of Exeter ; 

Charles Daubeny, famous in the annals of science ; 

and Martin Joseph Routh, the venerable president, 

are conspicuous. With regard to the last named, 

Dr. Macray writes from affectionate personal recol- 

lection. A striking portrait of the almost centenarian 

— is given. But the chief value of Dr. 

acray’s work lies not in these notices of well-known 
men, whose biographies are otherwise easily accessible, 
but in those of the less distinguished many, concern- 
ing whom he brings together so much carefully col- 











lected matter. His scholarship and industry provide 
very valuable material. The first part of the book is 
occupied, as usual, by notes and extracts from the 
College Registers and Accounts relating to the period 
covered by the volume. It is interesting to note the 
constant charity of the college. Entries of gifts to 
relieve suffering by fire at various places about the 
country are frequent. In 1743 £4 were given to a 
poor prisoner for debt (p. 14). There are several 
notes of gifts to Greek priests between 1725 and 
1762 ; in 1734 for example, ‘‘ Domino Archiepiscopo 
Nicotize ex ordin. Prees. et Soc., 2/i 28.” In 1756 ten 
guineas were given to the Protestant College at 
Debreczin, in Hungary. In 1765 the entries include 
‘* Abaissi, Principi e Palestina, 2!' 2°.” One would 
like to know who this Prince from Palestine was. 
The College subscribed to various books, such as 
Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare in 1746 (three 
guineas), while in 1765 seven guineas were given 
towards the cost of Bishop Hildesley’s Manx version 
of the Bible. These notes and extracts throw many 
sidelights on eighteenth-century academic life. 
* * xX 
A GENEALOGICAL HISTORY OF THE SAVAGE 
FAMILY IN ULSTER. Edited by G. F. Savage- 
Armstrong. Many illustrations. London: 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, 1906. 4to., pp. 
xx, 381. Price 21s. net. 

This handsomely printed and well-illustrated quarto 
volume is a revision and very considerable enlargement 
of certain chapters of an earlier book, 7he Savages of 
the Ards. ‘Its aim is to. treat solely of the family 
founded in the Ards by William Baron Savage in 
A.D. 1177, which has proved the most eminent and 
most durable of all the offshoots of the historical house 
of the Savages, Earls Rivers.” It is melancholy to 
learn that Mr. Savage-Armstrong, who devoted so 
much time and talents to the subject, died last July, 
and was buried in the graveyard of the ruined church 
of Ardkeen, Co. Down, when the last pages of this 
volume were in the hands of the printer. 

The historical documents cited, as well as a con- 
siderable number of wills and papers of general social 
value, make a volume of no little interest to many a 
student who cannot claim any connection with this 
widespread and distinguished family. 

The Savages sprang from Derbyshire. They were 
established at Stainsby, a hamlet of Hault Hucknall, 
near the great Cavendish house of Hardwick, in early 
Norman days. A word or two might well have been 
spared as to their position in that county, and how 
even now there are traces of them in the churches of 
Hault Hucknall, North Wingfield, and Sutton-in-Dale. 
Thomas Savage, who was successively Bishop of 
Rochester and London, and afterwards Archbishop of 
York, between 1496 and 1508, came direct from the 
Derbyshire home of Stainsby, as well as various dis- 
tinguished knights of successive generations. From 
Derbyshire the Savages branched forth into Cheshire, 
Kent, and other English counties, and from the 
Derbyshire homestead of Stainsby went forth, in 1177, 
William Savage, one of the twenty-two knights who 
fought by De Courcy in the subjugation of Ulster, 
and who subsequently became one of the palatine 
barons of Ulster. 

Through some 400 pages the descent of the 
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Savages of Portaferry and Ardkeen, with their 
various branches, is traced with considerable genea- 
logical skill, whilst various interesting historical 
incidents and local touches brighten the narrative 
from time to time. Thus, in 1572 Queen Elizabeth 
granted to Patrick Lord Savage, of Portaferry, the 
office of seneschal of that portion of the territory of 
Ard in the North of Ireland of which his father, 
Rowland, had been captain ; ‘‘ with power to assemble 
and command the inhabitants for defence ; to punish 
malefactors, rebels, vagabonds,rhymers, Irish harpers(!), 
and idle men and women ; and to hold acourt-baron.” 
Such documents as these help us to understand the 
bitterness of feeling still prevalent in Ulster. It was 
of this particular district under Savage rule that the 
Irish satirist O’ Daly wrote : 
* Ardh-Uladh, destitute, starving, 

A district without delight, without mass, 

Where the son of Savage, the English hangman, 

Slaughters barnacles with a mallet.” 


The antiquarian details of the volume show but 
little archeological knowledge. The attempt to find 
an imaginary subterranean passage from the church 
of Ardkeen to the castle, with the statement that 
such passages were not uncommon to provide for the 
escape of women and children in case of sudden 
attack by the native Irish, shows amusing credulity. 
Of course no passage was found. A like attempt at 
the investigation of what is grandiloquently termed in 
capital letters ‘‘ The Soutterain at Ballygalet,” only 
failed in completeness because of ‘‘ the wasting away 
of the candle.” There can be no doubt that the 
mysterious low passage of slabs of stone with a metal 
grating at the end was merely a sewer, though that 
commonplace notion seems never to have entered the 
writer’s head. 

A very grave deficiency in such a book as this is 
the lack of an index, or even of any detailed state- 
ment of contents. 

* * 


* 

THE PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND BOOKBINDERS 
OF WESTMINSTER AND LONDON FROM 1476 TO 
1535- By E. Gordon Duff, M.A. Seven plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1906. 8vo., pp. 
256. Price 5s. net. 

This well-printed volume contains two series of 
‘**Sanders’’ lectures delivered by Mr. Duff at Cam- 
bridge in 1899 and 1904. In the first part the author 
deals with the introduction of printing into England and 
with the work of Caxton and his successors, Wynkyn 
de Worde, Julian Notery, Letton, Machlinia and 
Pynson, from 1476 to 1500; with the books printed 
abroad for the English market, and the English 
stationers who sold them ; and with the bookbinders 
of London and Westminster during the same period. 
In the secor.d part Mr. Duff continues the history of 
the work of the same printers and their brethren of 
the craft, and of the stationers and bookbinders 
duriug the further period of 1501-1535. The lectures 
read easily, but every page bears witness to untiring 
tabour and research. Mr. Duff knows his subject as 
very few of his brother bibliographers do, and can 

resent a wealth of detail, the fruits of years of work, 

in a readable and pleasant form. He has been an 
apt pupil in the school of Henry Bradshaw, and no 
higher praise can be given to the present volume than 





to say it is one which that master would assuredly 

have warmly welcomed. Mr. Duff's book, indeed, 

will be indispensable to all students of the biblio- 
graphy of English printing. The plates of title-pages, 
devices, etc., are admirably clear and well produced, 
while the index, by Mr. H. G. Aldis, is all that the 
index to such a book should be. 

* * * 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FOLK-LORE, 1905. Compiled by 
N. W. Thomas. London: Published for the 
Folk-lore Society by David Nutt, 1906. Demy 
8vo., pp. xxxvi. Price Is. net. 

A bibliography of folk-lore was one of the objects 
set before itself by the Folk-lore Society when it first 
came into being, nearly thirty years ago. Several 
spasmodic attempts in that direction have been made, 
but they have not come to very much. The pamphlet 
before us in the familiar orange paper covers is a 
capital piece of work. It comprises works and peri- 
odicals published in the British Empire in 1905, in- 
cluding several periodicals (Indian and African) not 
easily accessible. We hope this is the first of a series 
of annual bibliographies. No more useful work 
could be undertaken by the Society. 

*x* * * 

THE DAWN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN 

ENGLAND. By John Ashton. With 114 illustra- 


tions. Cheap edition. London: 7. Fisher 
Unwin, 1906. 8vo., pp. xx, 476. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 


Clearly printed and strongly bound, this is a 
wonderfully cheap reissue of one of the best of Mr. 





FIREMAN, 1805. 


Ashton’s many volumes of sketches of the social 
history of bygone days. In a series of interesting 
chapters the author sketches the various features of 
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everyday life in London and the country during the 
early years of the last century. Politics—foreign and 
domestic—trade, travel, the army and navy, literature, 
art, science, crime, social life, smuggling, the press, 
the theatre, gambling, sport, costume, and half a 
hundred other aspects of English life in the last 
twenty years of the reign of George III., are all 
brought vividly before the reader. The numerous 
illustrations, which are all drawn by the author from 
contemporary engravings and caricatures, add much 
to the attractiveness of a chatty and readable book. 
We are courteously allowed to reproduce two, which 
show a fireman, and the watchmen (the dogberries 
who vanished at the coming of the new police) of a 
century ago, 


chapels. One announced a play of ‘ Joseph and His 
Brethren,’ Joseph to have thirteen colours in his coat. 
The opposition at once announced the same play, but 
with fourteen colours in the coat. So it progressed 
till we had Joseph with seventeen colours in his coat, 
and the opposition announced ‘Joseph with always 
one more colour in his coat than the other !’” 


*x* * * 

ANTOINE WATTEAU. By Camille Mauclair. Thirty- 
five illustrations. London: Duckworth and Co. 
[1906]. 16mo., pp. xiv, 200. Price 2s. net, 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. net, leather. 

Watteau’s brief life—he died of consumption at the 
age of thirty-seven—gives little scope for biographical 
detail, so this new volume of the “ Popular Library of 
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THE OLD CorRNISH DRAMA. By Thurstan C. Peter. 
Six illustrations, London: Eéfot Stock, 1906. 
8vo., pp. iv, 49. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Peter here amplifies a lecture which gives a 
popular view of the old folk-dramas of Cornwall. 
Although the author modestly says he pretends “ at 
no more than a popular tract,” he gives in convenient 
form a very interesting chapter in the history of 
English miracle plays. The Cornish plays differ 
markedly from those familiar elsewhere — the 
Towneley and the Chester plays, for example—in their 
comparative freedom from coarseness and what we 
should now regard as profanity. The stage directions 
are mostly in English, and are full of quaintnesses, of 
which Mr. Peter gives several instances. It appears 
that sacred plays are still performed in Cornish rural 
chapels. “Not many years ago,” says Mr. Peter, 
*‘in a village in West Cornwall were two rival 


Art” is necessarily in the main critical. M. Mauclair 
analyzes keenly, and from a fresh standpoint, the 
characteristics of Watteau’s work. He puts aside the 
superficial view, and proceeds on the lines of psycho- 
logical analysis, tracing the relation of Watteau’s 
artistic work to his physical condition. The theory 
he sets out and argues with great ability may be stated 
briefly thus—that Watteau’s art was very largely in- 
fluenced and inspired by the effect on his imagination, 
and on his whole artistic consciousness, of the fell 
pulmonary disease to which he fell a victim. This 
theme takes the reader out of the ordinary province 
of art criticism ; but M. Mauclair’s argument is strong 
and well knit, and deserving of serious study and con- 
sideration. The little book is a contribution to the 
psychology of the consumptive as well as to artistic 
criticism, The illustrations vary considerably in 
quality. The charm of Watteau’s pictures is of a 
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nature peculiarly difficult to convey or suggest in the 
small reproductions here given. The volume is sup- 
plied with a useful bibliographical note and a good 


index. 
*x* * x 


PARISH LIFE IN MEDIZVAL ENGLAND. By Abbot 
Gasquet, D.D. With many _ illustrations. 
London: Methuen and Co., 1906. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xix, 279. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The General Editor of the series of ‘‘ The Anti- 
quary’s Books,” to which this volume belongs, 
has been singularly happy in his choice both of 
topics and writers. And here the right writer 
has a subject ‘‘made to his hand.” Much has 
been written on various aspects of medizval parish 
life, and material in abundance lies scattered 
through a very large number of both manuscript and 
printed sources. Abbot Gasquet is master of the 
material—his list of authorities has very considerable 
bibliographical value—and has here focussed, so to 
speak, a great variety of lights on a very fascinating 
subject. In an introductory chapter he discusses the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ parish,” and the origin of the 
English parochial system, and then proceeds to re- 
construct for us, in a series of most readable chapters, 
medizval parish life, under the headings of Church, 
Clergy, Officials, Finance, Church Services, Church 
Festivals, The Sacraments, The Parish Pulpit, 
Amusements, and Guilds and Fraternities. It is a 
comprehensive scheme, and really includes, or at 
least touches upon, much more than might be indi- 
cated by the title to some readers ; for it always has 
to be remembered that in the centuries gone by the 
parish church, and everything and everybody con- 
nected with it, formed the centre, not merely of 
ecclesiastical life, but practically of every form of 
common interest. Abbot Gasquet brings this out in 
many ways. But it is unnecessary to quote examples ; 
it is sufficient to say that the book gives a vivid sketch 
of a great and far-reaching subject. The numerous 
illustrations are helpful, those taken from medizval 
manuscripts and books being particularly to be com- 


mended. 
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CHATS ON CosTUME. By G. W. Rhead, R.E. 
With 117 illustrations. London: 7. Fisher 
Unwin, 1906. Demy 8vo., pp. 304. Price 5s. 


net. 

This handsomely-produced book is intended, not 
for the scholar or student, but for the general reader. 
In a series of readable chapters Mr. Rhead talks 
pleasantly about the vicissitudes of fashion in clothes, 
groupingshis chats around certain well-defined items 
of attire, such, for instance, as the tunic; the mantle ; 
hats, caps, and bonnets; boots, shoes, and other 
foot-coverings ; doublet and hose ; crinoline, and so 
on; with a chapter on ‘‘The Dressing of the Hair, 
Moustachios, and Beard ”—a subject hardly covered 
by the title. On all these and other matters Mr. 
Rhead chats with knowledge, though it is hardly 
correct to describe the ‘‘chopine” as ‘‘the sole, 
elongated to an extravagant degree ’’ (p. 292). The 
numerous illustrations are useful aids to the text, and 
include thirty-five line drawings by the author. There 
is a fair index. 





DRAWINGS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Forty-eight 
plates. With an essay by C. Lewis Hind. 
London: George Newnes, Lid., 1906. 4to., 
pp. 66. Price 7s, 6d. 

We have had occasion before to praise this series of 
‘* Drawings of the Great Masters,” which gathers a 
rich material from private as well as public galleries 
and cabinets. Our own British Museum and the 
Louvre, to say nothing of Italian cities like 
Florence and Turin, possess beautiful drawings by 
the wonderful man whose “‘ spirit was never at rest ; 
his mind was ever devising new things.” The 
examples which are here collected amply justify the 
saying of Mr. Hind (in a prefatory note, which is 
a model of its kind for felicity of judgment and sug- 
gestiveness in its information) that to Leonardo da 
Vinci ‘‘ the use of pen and crayon came as naturally 
as the monologue to an eager and egoistic talker.” 
Many will be stimulated by this volume to read yet 
once again, as the present writer has done, Pater’s 
famous essay on the master. In these slighter 
sketches and studies we watch the sheer lifelong 
enjoyment among men and women, babes and cats, 
and even horrible griffins, of the man whose strength 
and fire went out at the end into the production of 
two or three of the world’s greatest. paintings. 

How few of us know that beautiful drawing per- 
manently hung in an upper chamber at Burlington 
House! Plate 36 should send many pilgrims to 
Piccadilly. What austerity, and yet what fire, in the 
artist’s drawing of himself (Plate 33) as an old man. 
It is hard to believe that the original of Plate 11 is 
genuine, but Plate 12—what a recompense ! 

As we said of Hollein’s Drawings in the same 
series, a special word of sincere praise is due to the 
quality of the reproductions and the restrained ele- 
gance of the book’s binding. W.H.D 


* * * 


HERALDIC BaApcEs. By A. C. Fox-Davies. Many 
plates. London: john Lane, 1907. 8vo., 
pp. 162. Price 5s. net. 

This small book will be found of some use to 
writers of historic novels, as well as to a certain class 
of designers and artists, on account of its numerous 
illustrations. An alphabetical list of badges, arranged 
according to the families that used them, takes up the 
greater part of these large-type pages. It is a good 
deal fuller than any list that we have met with else- 
where in print. It is, however, assuredly ‘‘ merely a 
compilation, and not the result of original research.” 
Why either author or publisher should have thought 
it worth while to give so incomplete a little book to 
the public it is somewhat difficult to conceive. Even 
a few hours’ study would have materially improved 
the list. We should have thought that the long cata- 
logue of badges given in an oft-cited manuscript of the 
Cottonian Collection could scarcely have failed to 
occur to any writer on such a subject. Therein are 
to be found ‘“‘the names of the Captayns and Pety 
Captaynes with the Bagges in their Statidents of the 
Army and Vantgard of the Kyngs Lefftenaunt enter- 
ing in to France the 16th day of June in the §th yere 
of the Reigne of Kynge Henry VIII.” 

Had use been made of this one contemporary 
manuscript, the value of this printed list would have 
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been doubled. For the single county of Derby, the 
badges of Sacheverell, Darby, Fitzherbert, Secke, 
Gresley, Linaken, Twyford, and Leech, might have 
been added, all duly set forth. in heraldic parlance. 
We look in vain for any of these in Mr. Fox-Davies’ 
last book. 

* 


Mr. Stock has issued a revised and cheaper edition 
of Manx Names, by A. W. Moore, C.V.O., M.A. 
(price 3s. 6d.), with a preface by Professor Rhfs. 
The book deals with surnames as well as place-names, 
and is a very useful addition to the small number of 
volumes which treat the subject of names according 
to modern scientific methods. Incidentally the work 
contains much matter of interest to students of dialect 
and custom, as well as to folk-lorists and archeologists 
generally. This new edition is nicely got up at a very 
low price. 


* 

The Architectural Review, December, contains, 
besides the usual papers and pictures of more strictly 
professional value, two articles of archeological 
interest. Mr. R. P. Jones supplies a second paper on 
“Some Aspects of Sicilian Architecture,” dealing 
with the churches; and Mr. Champneys sends 
another chapter—‘“ Irish Romanesque ”—of his ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Sketch of Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture.” 
The illustrations to both papers are numerous and 
very good. Those of the cathedral at Monreale are 

rticularly fine. The announcements for 1907 
include an enlargement of the magazine, and many 
contributions of interest and importance are promised. 


*x* * * 

The UWster Journal of Archeology for October 
makes a rather belated appearance. In a paper on 
the ‘‘ Royal Downshire Militia,” Colonel Wallace gives 
many extracts from the Order Books, during the 
last decade of the eighteenth century—a very interest- 
ing period in Irish history. There are also articles 
on Irish cromleacs, a Co. Derry Manor, standing 
stones in Co. Antrim, and other local topics. We 
have also before us Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries, September—also belated—with, inter alia, 
extracts from the diary (1795-1798) of the chaplain of 
Northampton County Gaol, and several good illus- 
trations ; Zast Anglia, August, containing the con- 
tinuation of a very quaint seventeenth-century Suffolk 
diary, and other good matter; Xivista d Jtalia, 
November ; Scottish Notes and Queries, December ; 
and book catalogues (general) from Messrs. B. and 
J. F. Meehan, of Bath, and Messrs. W. N. Pitcher 
and Co., of Manchester. 


Correspondence. 


PARCLOSE SCREENS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
ALTHOUGH it may be argued that the definition 
‘*Parclose Screen” accompanying Dr. Alfred C. 
Fryer’s illustration of the east end of St. David’s 
Cathedral in December's issue is absolutely correct, I 
venture to point out that, technically, in accepted 


architectural parlance, it is scarcely so. The screen 
in question is a choir one. The expression “ par- 
close” (perclose), which, we assume, means partly 
clesed, is more generally used for a screen enclosing 
a side chapel or aisle ; never when it forms the line 
of demarcation across the main part of an ecclesi- 
astical edifice. This has been so from the earliest 
times. Parker, in his Glossary (third edition, 1840), 
thus illustrates the term : 

“The carpenters do covenant to make and set up 
finely and workmanly a far-close of timber about an 
organ-loft, to stand over the west door of the said 
chapel, according to pattern” (Records of Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick). 

And again : 

**In 1500 a ferclose or chapel, included with /an- 
celli or lattices, was made at the upper end of the 
south aisle, like that in the north aisle. Here wasa 
gild of St. Anne, and images of SS. Martin, Mary, 
William of Norwich, Margaret, John, Christopher, 
Thomas, Anne, and Nicholas, with lights before 
them” (Blomfield’s History of Norfolk, vol. iv., 
p- 369, edit. 1806). 

This latter refers to a parclose in the church of 
St. Martin in the Plain at Norwich. 

The same author says : 

“The name ‘ parclose’ seems to have been given to 
the square space at the east end of an aisle, enclosed 
with screen work, generally with an altar in it, and 
used as a chantry chapel.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 

December 2, 1906, 


FRESCOES, WALL-PAINTINGS, STAINED 
GLASS, AND ITEMS ECCLESIASTICAL 
AND ECCLESIOLOGICAL. 

TO. THE EDITOR. 
I AM endeavouring to collect information, and, where- 
ever possible, prints and photos of any instance 
throughout the country of all existing examples of any 
of the above. Many of these things are yearly pass- 
ing away beyond recall, and in these days of camera 
and photo-picture postcard, much might be done to 
save them to posterity. Any help I should esteem 


most gratefully. 
H. P. FEAsEy, O.S.B., 
St. Augustine’s, F.R. Hist. Soc. 


Ramsgate. 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Jt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatmeni. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘“ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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